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Baltimoreans support homeless 


By ROLLIN HU 
For The Vews-Letter 


United Way of Central 
Maryland, a non-profit 
group, hosted the fourth 
annual Project Home- 
less Connect at the Balti- 
more Convention Center 
on Thursday. About 2,000 
people experiencing home- 
lessness from all over the 
Baltimore area attended 
the event to connect with 
numerous community re- 
sources. 

The University’s Center 
for Social Concern encour- 
aged students to volunteer 
for the event and orga- 
nized rides to and from. 

Associate Director of 
the Center for Social Con- 
cern Gia Grier McGinnis 
explained the purpose of 
the event. 

“Project Homeless 
Connect is essentially a 
resource fair for people ex- 
periencing homelessness. 
It’s basically a one-stop- 
shop for a variety of ser- 
vices like haircuts, dental, 
medical... [and] housing 


resources,” McGinnis said. 
“United Way has made 
some arrangements with 
certain agencies to allow 
people access to services 
that maybe would have 
been harder for them to do 
if they had to go around 
the city.” 

A variety of organiza- 
tions came to offer their 
help, which ranged from 
advice, connections, or 
medical treatment, to the 
homeless participants. 

Agnes Arnold of East- 
ern Savings Bank came to 
the fair to offer financial 
services to the people ex- 
periencing homelessness. 

“Today we're here just 
to provide information 
regarding opening bank 
accounts, tips on how to 
save money, what you 
need to open a bank ac- 
count, choosing the right 
bank, [and] also how to 
clean up a record if you 
have a bad record,” Ar- 
nold said. “We give them 
a chance.” 

*Maryland’s Commit 
ment to Veterans, which 
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Vendors at Project Homeless Connect served about 2,000 homeless. 


seeks to help out homeless 
veterans, also had a booth 
at the fair. 

“We connect veterans 
to any kind of resources 
they might need, whether 
it be disability, getting 
enrolled with the VA— 
anything they might need 
help with. We connect 
them with the right re- 
sources,” David Galloway, 
a member of the organi- 
zation, said. “It’s great 
because veterans have 
done so much to serve our 
country. It’s great to be 
able to give back to them, 
especially when they are 
hitting upon hard times 
and are trying to get back 
up on their feet.” 

John Soyers and Jack 


McCarney, who have ex- | 


perienced homelessness 
before, received help from 
the event. 

“It helped me get my 
glasses, get dental. There’s 
a lot of stuff to help here,” 
McCarney said. 

Project Homeless Con- 
nect linked Soyers with 
services he needed. 

“T got glasses too, and it 
really would’ve helped me 
out if I could have gotten 
my ID,” Soyers said. “But 
then they told me where I 


“could go in Baltimore to go 


get it. This is a great thing. 
Everybody is really nice, 
really helpful.” 

McGinnis also praised 
the contributions of the 
event's volunteers. 

“The idea is that volun- 
teers essentially help them 
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860.000 Catholic pilgrims flock to the Benjamin Franklin Parkway in Philadelphia to hear Pope Francis. 


Pope Francis leads mass in Philly 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 


News & Features Editor 


PHILADELPHIA _ 
Pope Francis visited the 
United States for the 
first time last week for 
a jam-packed trip. It in- 
cluded addressing a joint 
session of Congress in 
Washington and speak- 
ing before the United 


| Nations in New York. 


The trip ended on Sun- 
day in Philadelphia with 


a Papal Mass attended | 


Lauren Bush Lauren talks world hunger, FEED 


By KAREN SHENG 
For The News-Letter 


Lauren Bush  Lau- 
ren, founder and CEO of 
FEED, opened the Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower (MSE) 
Symposium on Thursday 
in Shriver Hall. Her talk 
focused on the effects of 
world. hunger and FEED 
Projects, which is her 
apparel company _ that 
donates a portion of its 
proceeds to the United 
Nations World Food Pro- 
gramme. : 

“Roughly 790 million 
people around the world 
are hungry. This is of 
ten referred to in the de- 
velopment world as the 
birth lottery. You could be 
born into a life of chronic 
hunger and malnutri- 


tion, and unfortunately 
that is the case for one in 
nine people around the 
world. Last week, hunger 
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[killed] more than AIDS, 
malaria and tuberculosis 
combined,” Lauren said. 
“Although hunger is an 
issue, it happens to fall 
off the radar. It doesn’t get 
the attention that it de- 
serves but unfortunately 
is such a major issue that 
millions of people around 
the world deal with every 
day.” 

Lauren became in- 
vested in the issue of 
world hunger as a sopho- 
more at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

She realized her pas- 
sion when witnessing the 
effects of hunger first- 
hand. She traveled with 
the UN Food Programme 
to Latin America, Asia 
and Africa. 

“It’s such a different 
world,” she said. “What I 
saw there was many peo- 
ple, especially children, 
in the more rural areas of 
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Guatemala, suffering be- 
cause of malnutrition.” 

Lauren said that the 
children, in particular, 
caught her attention. 

“T met many. children 
there who looked list- 
less. They lacked the en- 
ergy and the vibrancy, 
the curiosity that you’d 
expect children to have 
literally because they 
were ill,” Lauren said. “It 
was so jarring to see the 
physical, mental effects 
that hunger can have on 
innocent children  be- 
cause they were born 
into hunger. 

However, she found 
herself frustrated. 
Though she took photos 
and spoke to students, 
she felt that she could do 
more. 

Lauren was inspired 
to create FEED by her hu- 
manitarian work and her 
passion for fashion. 


WEEKEN 


“IT would either be- 


come a humanitarian aid | 
worker or I would liter- | 


ally go into the fashion 
industry, move to New 


York City and work for | 
a designer. I was ying- | 


ing and yanging be- 
tween these two paths 
and that’s when I had the 
a-ha moment of the first 
FEED bag,” she said 
Lauren was able to 
combine her love of fash- 
ion with her drive to 
combat world hunger. 


“T was inspired, de- | 


sign-wise, by the indus- 
trial, utilitarian look of 
the bags of the food ra- 
tions I saw being distrib- 
uted around the world. 
And I felt why not create 
a consumer good, some- 
thing people could wrap 
their heads around, as a 
fundraising, awareness- 
raising tool?” she said. 
See BUSH, Pace A4 


by an estimated 860,000 
people from around the 
world, including  ap- 
proximately 50 students 
from the Hopkins Catho- 
lic Community. 

“The crowd,. in. .gen- 


~ eral, was a more posi- 


tive crowd than I think 
I’ve ever seen at any sort 


of huge mass,” junior 
Laura Hinsch, the special 
events coordinator on 
the Catholic Community 
board, said. “Pope Fran- 
cis is incredible, so hum- 


ble and inspiring.” 


The two-hour long Pa- 
pal Mass in Philadelphia 
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By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
News & Features Editor 


Judge Barry Williams 
set trial dates for the six 
Baltimore Police Depart- 
ment (BPD) officers impli- 
cated in the death of Fred- 
die Gray in a hearing on 
Tuesday. 

The first trial, originally 
scheduled to start Oct. 13, 
will begin Nov. 30. At the 
hearing, attorneys for Of 
ficer William Porter; who 
will be the first officer tried, 


| asked for the date to be 


pushed in light of new evi- 
dence presented by pros- 
ecutors. Judge Williams 
granted their request. 

The prosecution asked 
for Porter to be tried first 
because they say he is 
a “necessary and mate- 
rial witness” in the cases 
against Sergeant Alicia 
White and Officer Cae- 
sar Goodman, Jr. If Porter 
were to be tried after ei- 
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Freddie Gray trials set 
lo begin on Nov. 30 


ther White or Goodman, 
he could refuse to take the 
stand during their trails for 
fear of self-incrimination. 

According to The Bal- 
timore Sun, Porter told 
investigators that he in- 
formed both Goodman 
and White that Gray 
needed medical care. 
However, Porter said he 
was unsure at the time if 
Gray was actually injured 
or feigning injury to avoid 
charges. White denies she 
was told that Gray needed 
medical attention. 

Additionally, Porter 
said he told Goodman 
that Gray would not be 
booked until he had re- 
ceived medical attention, 
raising the question of 
why Gray was transport- 
ed to the police station 
before going to the hos- 
pital. 

Five of the six accused 
officers attended the hear- 
ing. Porter, who waived his 
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Amnesty Intl. fights 
for human rights 


By SABRINA CHEN 
For 7he News-Letter 


“Agree or disagree?” 
senior Dylan Cowit asked 
attendees at JHU Amnesty 
International's first meet- 
ing of the semester on 
Sept. 14. 

Cowit, the president of 
the club, led an activity to 
promote discussion about 
different civil rights and 
human rights issues. As 
Cowit presented differ- 
ent statements, students 
moved to various sides of 
the room depending on 
whether they agreed or 
disagreed. 

“We want people to 
start a conversation with 
the people who agree with 
them and then bring up 
that conversation to the 
other side of the room,” 
Cowit said. “We try to 
get everyone involved de- 
fending their viewpoint.” 

This activity is just one 
of the many discussions 


and events Cowit has Lives Matter to the Syr- 
planned ian Refu- 
for the club gee Crisis 
in the up- to Global 
coming “We try to get Climate 
year. Cowit = Change, | 
Amnesty defending their ide sce Ne 
Interna- tional is 
tional as a viewpoint.” the place 
rou of to debate 
~ u Ve nts — DYLAN Cowlt, and exam- 
who try PRESIDENT OF ine current 
to raise measures 
awareness JHU AAMNESTY while con- 
for civil siderin 
and human INTERNATIONAL future pi 
rights _is- sible __so- | 
sues in Bal- lutions,” 
timore and Obitayo 
,around the world. _wrote in an email to. The 
ns Starting a Con- Sophomore- Aiexand 
versation,”....Cowit..said. . Hansen, treasurer of JHU 
“Each week wetry tohave Amnesty International, 
a student present to the agreed with Obitayo. 


group about an issue they 
find interesting — wheth- 
er that is world hunger or 
the LGBTQ people in Rus- 
sia. After they present, we 
have an open discussion.” 

Last year,. the club's 
overarching theme for dis- 
cussion was police brutal- 
ity, inspired by the events 
in Ferguson. Cowit recalls 
one member giving a talk 
about the pros and cons of 
police body cameras and 
whether that. was some- 
thing to consider imple- 
menting on a_ national 
level. 

This year the group’s 
topic is “Individuals at 
Risk.” Cowit said that the 


focus is a. bit broader this~ 


year to allow students to 
present any idea that is 
interesting to them. 

“For example, LGBT 
issues or gender and in- 
equality in the U.S. and 
around the world are two 
examples I can think of 
that fall under the topic,” 
Cowit said. “Any issue 
that a student is inter- 
ested in, we want them to 
feel safe to bring that up 
in conversation.” 

The club holds meets 


_ every Monday at 8 p.m. in 


_ber presentations, Cowit. 
said that he occasionally . 
_ likes to change things up 


the Krieger Laverty Room. 
Though most of the meet- 
ings revolve around mem- 


_ and send out articles or 
_ videos prior to meetings. 


According to Cowit, 


“the club has been around 


_ for years, but up until his — 


homore year, member- 


Henied ¥ Spine t 


ings in Today’s Announce- 
ments,” Cowit said. 

Cowit added that the 
great thing about the club 
is that there isn’t much of 
a time commitment. 


of club that takes atten- 
dance every week,” Cowit 
said. “We want to have as 
many people as possible 
come to our group and 
have a conversation. So 
if you can’t make it one 
week, that’s fine. If you 
want to start coming in 
the middle of the semes- 


ter and you haven't been | 


to any meetings before, 
that’s great too.” 

Senior Busola Obitayo, 
secretary of JHU Amnesty 
International, spoke about 
the organization’s purpose. 

“Amnesty Internation- 
al is more than just a club 
for me.-It is a place where 
I can genuinely discuss 
subjects that influence me 
and the world [I live in. 
From issues such as Black 


“To me, this club means 
interacting with other 
people who are just as 
passionate about human 
rights and the future as I 
am. Our goal for the com- 
ing year is to continue to 
raise awareness about hu- 
man rights and different 
violations of them, and 
to cultivate an environ- 
ment that is well informed 
and also passionate about 
fighting for those whose 
rights have been violated, 
and fighting for a better 
future!” Hansen wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

The events for the club 
in the coming year are 
still in flux. Cowit said 
they are definitely plan- 
ning to host a panel in 
the spring with the theme 
“Individuals at Risk.” 

“In the past, we've had 
panels and we reached out 
to different departments 
on campus,” Cowit said. 


“We've had Hopkins pro- 


fessors as moderators of the 


panels and we also reach. 


out to professors at other 
schools like Goucher to try 
to get them to speak about 
an area they research.” 
Cowit also hopes to. 
plan a letter writing cam- 


paign similar to the one the _ 


club hosted in the spring 
last year that dealt with an 
education budget cut. 

“The budget that Gov- 


ernor Hogan had _ pro- 
_ posed cut a lot of money 
from Baltimore City pub- 


lic schools, which are al- 
ready -under-resourced, ce 


Cowit explained. “We did | 
a campaign to Baltimore | 
City Council.and to Gov- 
 ernor Hogan’s legislative 
to Te- | 


director to get them 
bu 
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Sociology prolessor lalks wellare policy 


| By MEGAN CALLANAN 


For The News-Letter 


Sociology professor 
Kathryn Edin discussed 
her new book, $2.00 a Day: 
Living on Almost Nothing in 
America at Barnes & Noble 
on Tuesday with students 


| and community members. 
“We aren't the type | 


The book’s title came 
from the — international 
poverty line of $2.00 day, 
a value that was calculated 
to quantify global poverty 


| and is used by the U.S. gov- 


ernment as well. It includes 
anything a family has told 
the census bureau about 
their cash holdings and 
their income. 

Edin began her research 
before the welfare reform 
of the 1990s, when 68.-per- 
cent of low-income Ameri- 
cans were receiving wel- 
fare, asking single mothers 
on welfare about their ex- 
penses. 

She then transitioned to 
studying families and low- 
income working Ameri- 
cans. Her work in the sum-’ 
mer of 2010 that followed 
young adults born into 
public housing in Balti- 
more led her to leave her 
post at Harvard to join the 


Hopkins faculty. 
Her work led to two 
questions: Was it pos- 


sible that in the after- 
math of welfare reform a 
new form of poverty had 
emerged? And was it pos- 
sible that in the context of 


| America, there was some- 


thing about cash that was 

essential to survival? 
Edin said that welfare 

reform has allowed soci- 


| ety to provide programs 


our safet 


cal care,’ 


such as food stamps and 
medical care. 

“It has] transformed 
net from cash 
s food stamps ; 

’ she rete Mer aad 
resources are those that 


| provide physical services. 


Edin and her team dis- 
covered that there are 3.4 
million children living in 
households. with  virtu- 
ally no cash flow for at least 


three months of the year. In 
these households, only 10 
percent of parents receive 
welfare. © 

“(They are] workers 
who are hanging on to 
the ragged edge of a labor 
market that is increasing- 
ly punishing and degrad- 
ing,” Edin said. 

One million Ameri- 
cans today receive wel- 
fare, and 500,000 of them 
reside in New York or 
California, leaving many 
states with almost no 
welfare safety net. : 

Edin received a vari- 
ety of responses when 
she asked those who may 
qualify for welfare ben- 
efits why they hadn't gone 
on the program. Some 
people didn’t know what 


‘welfare was, and others 


believed it was hard to 
qualify. A welfare office 
employee told an individ- 
ual to come back next year 
due to a surplus of needy 
people in Ohio. 

She explained that. if 


states don't use welfare 


thirds of funds are divert 
ed this way. 

Edin shared anecdotes 
from her field work in- 
cluding common methods 
that those living under the 
poverty line resorted to in 
order to get cash, such as 
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Professor Kathryn Edin is a Bloomberg Distinguished Professor in the department of sociology. 


selling blood plasma and 
selling food stamps, all to 
enable themselves to pay 
for vital necessities. 

Edin noted a positive 
element of the system: In 
almost every household 
at least one person had 
health insurance, which 
many low-income Ameri- 
cans still cannot afford 
even after the passing of 
the Affordable Care Act. 

She found that many 
of the people she inter- 
viewed described work as 
therapeutic, yet the current 
system of employment is 
hard on low-income work- 
ers, who are often fired af- 
ter missing just one day of 
work, even if illness or dis- 
ability interferes, according 
to Edin. Edin advocated for 
an expansion of work op- 
portunity. 

“11. am] —_ optimistic 
about the power of work 
to change lives,” she said. 
“Work brings dignity, a 
sense of citizenship and a 
sense of civil engagement.” 
While many 


fare system, often called 
“workfare,” Edin argued 
that work is part of the 
solution. 

She then opened the 
floor to questions. One 
student questioned how 
Edin could perform re- 


ese ee 


_ people 


search of a seemingly de- 
pressive nature. 

“If my story can even 
help one person like 
me, my suffering will be 
worth it,” Edin said. 

She also cited the posi- 
tive spirit of children as an- 
other factor that helps her 
stay positive when research- 
ing. Sophomore Kyra Meko 
explained she enjoyed this 
portion of the talk. 

“I found this part of 
Edin’s talk to be particu- 
larly powerful,” Meko 
said. “While she portrays 
the acute suffering of 
these many Americans, 
she is also able to give the 
situation a sense of hope.” 

After the talk conclud- 
ed, Edin signed books for 
the audience members. 
On the way out, many stu- 
dents discussed with each 
other what they thought of 
Edin’s message. : 

Katherine Hamlet, a 
graduate student in the 
Bloomberg School of Public 
Health, looked at the: talk 
is of public 


ce usec IOt 
this as,an issue that needs 
to be treated,” she said. “I 
like to also look at the side 
of prevention, and I think 
that is a topic that should 
be addressed to keep [low- 
income Americans] from 
getting to that point.” 


Students divided over Bernie Sanders candidacy 


By ALEX GUZINA 
For The News-Letter 


As the 2016 presiden- 
tial election approaches, 
many Hopkins students 
are becoming more in- 
volved in politics, espe- 
cially since it will be the 
first election in which 
many are eligible to vote. 

Young people across 


the country have begun 


to support democratic 
candidate Bernie Sand- 
ers, seeing his liberal pol- 
icies as aligned with their 
desires. 
Sophomore — George 
Gulino, a Sanders activist, 
said Sanders has stationed 
himself as a Hillary Clin- 


_ton alternative. 


“He's a populist with 
a consistent record, so 
people believe they can 
trust his bold state- 
ments. The statements 


themselves also demon- 


strate a more proactive, 
progressive - approach 
to policy,” Gulino said. 


“He's set himself up as. 


a trustworthy, true-blue 
progressive alternative 
to a Hillary Clinton who 


is perceived by many. 
Democrats to be almost 


the opposite.” 


is essentially the opposite 


of Hillary Clinton,” Nain- 


ani said. “A lot of people 
were concerned that we 
would enter this election 
and get another Bush ver- 
sus Clinton election. Who 
wants that?” 

While some people 
disagree with Sand- 
ers’ policies and ideol- 
ogy, they have often been 
met with positivity on 
campus, in part because 
Sanders addresses issues 
pertinent to the lives of 


_college students and pro- 


spective _ professionals. 
Sanders’ 12 step plan, 
Agenda for America, 


promotes increasing the , 


affordability of college, 
breaking the glass ceiling 
of gender inequality and 
addressing the ‘environ- 
mental crisis, ideas which 
freshman Teresa Lee 
finds ideologically , and 
personally important. 

_ “Bernie Sanders is the 
only presidential candi- 
date who promises to pro- 
vide equal rights to the 
nation's disenfranchised 


‘groups while looking to- 
ward the future of the - 


common good,” Lee said. 
“His Agenda for Ameri- 


ca includes many points ps 
a which are relevant tome ing 


future generations.” 

Yet not all agree with 
the policies. Sanders ad- 
vocates for. Many see his 
attempts to increase gov- 
ernment involvement and 
control as further compli- 
cating and confounding 
the system. 

Junior Dana Ettinger, 


a member of the Hop- . 


kins chapter of Young 
Americans for Liberty, 
explained her view on the 
candidate. 


“I'm a libertarian, 


which means I'm very op- 


posed to the notion that 
big government is the so- 


jution to anything. Even — 


ignoring the fact that his 
proposals would add at 
minimum $11 trillion to 
the deficit, I fundamen- 
tally disagree with the 
idea that the government 
and the federal govern- 


ment alone can solve all 


of our problems,” Et- 
tinger said. . 

Though Sanders’ ideas 
on college debt reform are 


_ popular among many col- 
lege students, others see_ 
his educational policies in — 


a less positive light. _ 
“The education 


though I think he tends 
to neglect the. fact that 
the government can't just 
spend its way into long- 
term increases in stan- 


. dard of living,” he said. 


“We also need to invest 


in job training to equip 


people for high-paying 
available jobs. His focus 
on inequality and the 
middle class is the most 
important, although he's - 
‘tried hard, not to be a sin- 


_gle-issue candidate.” - 


Others agree ‘with 
Sanders socially, but dis- 
agree with, his economic 
policies. 

“I think the country is _ 
still adjusting to some of 
the glitches with Obam- 
acare, I think that will 


take a few more years to 


really settle in and re-— 
ally take effect,” Nainani, 
of College Republicans, — 
said. “I gre ‘it’s too 
early to be talking about _ 
7 bi health Pill, f 
et alone single-pa 

think the ‘ead aoa 
be fixing on some of the 
problems that ve see 


“cepted into the cohort, are 
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Young Alumni Weekend events draw crowds 
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Recent Hopkins alumni returned to Hopkins Sept. 25-26 to take part in a variety of festivities. 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Senior Staff Writer 


Over 1,000 alumni con- 
verged in Charles Village 
to take part in this year’s 
Young Alumni Weekend 
(YAW), with events extend- 
ing from Friday to Satur- 
day night, Sept. 25-26. 

The weekend’s _ fes- 
tivities started on Friday 
night at the Pratt Street 
Ale House, located in 
downtown Baltimore. 
Hundreds of alumni and 
undergraduates, mostly 
seniors, arrived to take 
advantage of the spe- 
cial Hopkins-discounted 
drinks ranging from $4- 
$6, a buffet and Oktober- 
fest-themed festivities. 
Pratt Street Ale House 
was filled, as was the out- 
door bar area. The YAW 
staff counted 931 alumni 
at the event. 

_ On Saturday morning, 
160 alumni from the Class 
of 2015 attended a brunch 
at the Hopkins Club. 

Between, 11 a.m. and 2 
p-m., 400 alumni from the 
classes of 2012 to 2014 were 
invited to a pre-football 

stailgate™ party, complete 
with food, beer and games. 

They all then moved 
over to the Homewood 
Field to watch Hopkins 
play the Muhlenberg 
College Mules in a spe- 
cial homecoming game. 
The Blue Jays won 49-28, 
bringing the team to a 4-0 
record for the season. 

Sophomore Jonah 
Reels, a member of the 
football team who was 
working in the VIP 
lounge at Saturday's tent 
party, said the game car- 
ried special significance. 

“It’s Coach [Jim] Mar- 


graff’s 25th year coaching, 
so it was a packed game 
and reception,” Reels said. 

Other events on Satur- 
day included a Hopkins 
Pride Gathering at the LG- 
BIQ Office, an East Coast 
networking mixer at Le- 
vering Hall and an a cap- 
pella concert at Mudd Hall. 

But the headline event 
of Saturday was the 
Young Alumni Tent Party, 
held from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
on the Bloomberg Court- 
yard and in the Bloom- 
berg building. 

Alumni who pre-reg- 
istered for the event re- 
ceived free entry, three 
drink tickets and access to 
food. The Office of Alumni 
Relations bought 300 piz- 
zas for the event. Students 
and alumni who did not 
pre-register paid $15. 

“We had 1300 alumni 
pre-register,” said Laura 
Savettiere, an employee 
of the Alumni Relations 
Office who volunteered 
with the YAW events. Sa- 
vettiere was posted at the 
tent’s entrance on Satur- 
day night, keeping track 
of the number of entrants. 

The event's . security 
was run by S.A.F.E. Man- 
agement, an outside con- 
tractor. S.A.R.E. employees 
were posted at the event 
entrance checking IDs and 
patrolled the tent and the 
interior of Bloomberg. 

For safety reasons, 
some people were denied 
access to the party. 

“Some people over-in- 
dulged on alcohol before 
coming here,“ Savettiere 
said. “We had no policy 
on not letting in people 


overly intoxicated, but it . 


was handled on a case-by- 
case basis.” 


Some alumni and stu- 
dents complained of the 
S.A.RE. team’s heavy- 
handedness, such as 
abruptly closing off access 
to the Bloomberg bath- 
rooms at 12:30 AM and 
forcing some students to 
leave through the side en- 
trances, leading to some 
verbal confrontations. 

“You don’t have to be 
rude, you assholes!” one 
alumnus yelled as the 
S.A.F.E. employees forced 
him to leave through a 
side door without provid- 
ing explanation. 

Pat Conklin, the senior 
associate director of the 
Homewood Reunion Pro- 
gram (a branch of the Of- 
fice of Alumni Relations) 
and the overall manager 
of the weekend, estimated 
the total number of peo- 
ple who attended the tent 
party to be around 1,500. 
When asked how much 
the weekend's events cost, 
she said, “expensive.” 

One feature of the tent 
party was a VIP lounge, 
open to alumni from the 
Classes of 2011, 2012 and 
2013. Alumni could access 
the lounge on the sec- 


Reels also said he ap- 
preciated the weekend's 


with alumni. 
Sarah Azody, an alum- 


na of the Class of 2015, | 


attended a number of the 
weekend ’‘s events. 

“The tent party was 
good,” Azody said. “I 


think the brunch was my | 


favorite event, but the par- 


ty was fine. I didn’t love the | 
drinks, but the music was | 
\ 

good, and I saw a bunch of | 


friends,”“Azody said. 
“The S.A.R.E. guys are 


hard to deal with, but | 


they’re just doing their 
jobs. I'd be stressed out 
too in that situation,” she 


added. 


Ian Colrick, a senior | 


who attended the tent 
party, said he wished 
similar events were more 
common on campus. 


“There’s a severe lack | 


of social interaction on 
campus,” Colrick said. 
“This was fun and rare for 
Hopkins. I wish they had 
more mixer-like events.” ' 

Colrick and many other 


seniors attended the tent | 


party hoping to catch re- 
cently graduated friends 
and other undergraduates. 

“I came mostly to see 
other seniors,” Colrick 
said. “You're close to those 
in the year above you, but 
other than that it’s mostly 
kids in your grade.” 

Mengli Shi, another 
senior, said she valued 
the tent party because it 
brought alumni and un- 
dergraduates from differ- 
ent years together. 

“It’s like all of college 


By KELSEY KO 
For The News-Letter 


Real Food Hopkins 
held its first food system 
workshop in Charles Com- 
mons Salon C on Sept. 26. 
| The workshop focused on 
informing students about 
the importance of real food 
— food that is fair trade, lo- 
cally produced, humanely 
| treated and _ ecologically 
sound — and what Hop- 
kins is doing to promote 
| environmentally just, and 
| sustainable food on cam- 
| pus. Students formed 
groups to tackle food-re- 
lated problems at Hopkins 
and discuss “real” ways to 
solve them. 

Junior Sunny Kim, a 
member of Real Food Hop- 
kins, talked about how 
only 50 years ago all uni- 
versity dining halls were 
| self-operated. Now in 2015, 
“95 percent of universities 
| have outsourced their din- 
ing operations to corporate 
vendors. Real Food Hop- 
kins says that it is working 
diligently to reverse the cor- 
porate outsourcing of food 
so that Hopkins students 
know that what is on their 
plates is fair, local, humane 
and ecologically sound. 

“I think the real food 
commitment is important 
because students as con- 
sumers are demanding 
from the producers that 
this is what we want. You 
can't feed us things we 
don’t even know where it 


in one party,” Shi said. 

Joel Pally, a graduate | 
from the Class of 2015, said | 
coming to Alumni Week- | 
end was an easy choice. 

“Tm actually living and 


ond floor of Bloomberg, © doing ‘research in -Balti- 


featuring club-like am- 
bient lighting, couches, 
a bar with a wide selec- 
tion of drinks and hors 
d’oeuvres. 

“It’s a nice alternative to 
the more chaotic and tight 
tent space,” Janet Kirsch, 
assistant director for stu- 
dent, young alumni and 
regional programs, said. 

Reels said the lounge 
had a more relaxed atmo- 
sphere than the tent. 

“These guys here are 
classy. There’s been no is- 
sues,” Reels said. 


more, so it was no trouble,” 
Pally said. “It was awesome 
to see how many kids actu- 
ally showed up. Most are 
from the East Coast.” 

Pally, who studied bio- 
physics at Hopkins, is now 
studying to take the LSAT. 

“Tt was good to see fel- 
low graduates and catch 
up,” Pally said. “People are 
doing consulting work, all 
kinds of things. It’s ab- 
solutely inspiring, and it 
motivates me to do more. 
I hope to come back in fu- 
ture years if I’m around.” 


Innovation Lab gives students a place to create 


By MARCIA 
- ZIMMERMAN 
For The News-Letter 


The Social Innovation 
Lab (SIL) is an early-stage 
incubator that provides 
Hopkins students who are 
starting socially relevant 
projects or ventures with 

‘funding, mentors, and of- 
fice and meeting space. 

Started in 2010 as a stu- 
dent organization, the SIL 
was adopted by the Ad- 
ministration and now op- 
erates under the umbrella 
of Johns Hopkins Technol- 
ogy Ventures. They are 
now accepting applications 
for their 2015-2016 group of 


"teams. Twelve teams each 


year make the cut. ; 

-° SIL Director Darius 

~ Graham explained the 
details of the application 

“ process. / 


“Bach team accepted — 


~ into our program automat- 


“ically gets $1,000 up front 


» for their project and can re- 
» quest additional funding at 


the end of the program [in 


Aprill” Graham wrote in 
- anemail to The News-Letter. 
~ “Those discretionary fund- 
ing decisions at the end of 
“the year, and decisions 
~ as to which teams are ac- 


By 


+>. 


made by staff.” 

Graham said that what 
makes the SIL unique is its 
diverse offerings. 

“SIL offers funding, of- 
fice/meeting space, work- 
shops, and mentoring. Of 
those, I think the mentor- 
ing and one-on-one sup- 
port is most valuable,” 
Graham wrote. “Entrepre- 


interact with the commu- 
nity, instead they interact 
with scientists, doctors, etc. 
to get feedback on what 
they are creating,” Graham 
wrote. “Other teams, like 
Charm City Clinic, Access 
Hears and others, really 
do focus on local issues in * 
Baltimore so they do inter- 
act by serving their target 


neurs and population.” 
innovators Most cur- 
face a multi- ,, ; rent teams 
tude of chal- One thing are  com- 
lenges and jy common is prised _ of 
roadblocks members 
when try- that they all from all 
ing to build : “LY eas of the 
a dentire, Dave Incredible: 4/35, pints 
or solve a passion and community. 
social _is- wae A There is an_ 
sue, having brilliance. even 50 per- 
insight and ay cent split 
gu rd ance Darius between un- 
from expe- GRAHAM, DIRECTOR dergraduate 
rienced en- and gradu- 
trepreneurs -ate students. 
can _ help Graham 
them make smart deci- named a few ventures with 
sions that get them to their _ potential. 

goals faster.” ~ Access Hears provides 


When students ap- 
ply to the program, they 
must have a thorough 
proposal or an existing 
social venture. ; 

“Some of these students 
are working on technolo- 
gies so they don’t directly 


os , fa Si 


low-cost hearing  assis- 
tance through personal 
sound amplifiers to low- 
income seniors. ShapeU 
is a social network for fit- 
ness enthusiasts. ShapeU 
users can create small 
communities with people 


v 


who share their fitness 
goals and get matched 
with a corresponding fit- 
ness trainer for a low cost. 
Aezon Health is a medi- 
cal app that can diagnose 
a user with fifteen critical 
diseases and conditions 
through machine learn- 
ing, monitoring user vi- 
tal signs and running the 
user through a symptoms 
diagnostic process. 

“One thing in com- 
mon is that they all have 
incredible passion and 
brilliance, so our goal is 
to support and guide that 
by providing resources 
that help them build sus- 
tainable ventures,” Gra- 
ham wrote. ; 

In selecting applicants, 
the SIL is looking for pas- 
sionate people with a 
drive for innovation and 
a sound business plan 
that can be applied to 
serious social problems. 
According to the web- 
site, applicants should be 
driven and altruistic peo- 
ple who are meticulous 
problem solvers ready to 
put significant effort into 
their projects. Anyone 


interested in the SIL and _ 


the application process 

can visit ventures.jhu.edu/ 
sil-apply. 

wet Gi ’ 

i 
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comes from,” Kim said. 

In the fall of 2013, Uni- 
versity President Ronald 
J. Daniels signed a com- 
mitment which stated that 
Hopkins will work toward 
having 35 percent of cam- 
pus dining coming from 
real food sources by 2020. 
Before the Real Food Chal- 
lenge, Hopkins was only 
at seven percent, but now 
with the real food initiative 
it has leapt to 27 percent. 

Kim explained that if 
all colleges signed 20 per- 
cent real food commit- 
ments by 2020, billions of 
dollars would go toward a 
more just and sustainable 
food system. 

“There are hundreds 
of universities doing this 
across the country, and 
collectively we can make 
shifts in the actual food 
economy. I’m part of the 
national team of the Real 
Food Challenge. The Real 
Food Challenge nation- 
ally is a student led move- 
“ment, so we have a steer- 
ing committee which acts 
like a board,” Kim, said. 
“We meet very often and 
we talk about regionally 
what’s going on. Right 
now a bunch of us are 
down in Massachusetts for 
a ‘fish action, and we’ve 
been coalitioning with the 
fishermen there to fight for 
their rights.” 

Kim believes, however, 
that there is still work to 
do to pressure even more 
universities into incorpo- 
rating real food into their 


dining halls. 

“Tailgate Nation is the 
midwest/southern part of 
America and those schools 
are much more conserva- 


tive,” Kim said. “At Johns 
‘Hopkins we can say 35 per- 
cent [real food], and we can 
also afford that because 
we're a private, rich univer- 
sity. But big state schools 
don’t have that much mon- 
ey to spend on food, so it’s 


harder, and we need a dif-. 


ferent strategy for them.” 
Kelsey Harper, a sopho- 
more, described her job as a 
member of the Food System 
Working Group committee 


| at Real Food Hopkins. 


“Our main goal is to 
increase the percentage 


Real Food Hopkins hosts 
‘food system workshop 


opportunities to connect | 


of real food on campus,” 
Harper said. “We do that 
by looking at where our 
spending is going and see- 
ing where we can make 
product shifts to real food 
from something that’s not 
humane or not organic. 
That’s our main work.” 

According to Harper, 
this workshop is only the 
beginning for what Real 
Food Hopkins has in store 
this year to increase aware- 
ness of environmentally 
just and sustainable food 
on campus. 

“We're trying to get 
more awareness on cam- 
pus about the real food 
movement. Last year we 
were working on getting 
the dining workers more 
involved and understand- 
ing that this is a thing, 
[through] marketing, ele- 
vator pitches to the dining 
workers... and this semes- 
ter we're trying to reach to 
the students more,” Harp- 
er explained. 

Harper described some 
new changes to dining this 
year that were implement- 
ed because of pressure 
from Real Food Hopkins. 

“Just this fall, we 
switched to Thumann’s 
meat which is all con- 
sidered real food, and 
[there’s] the organic flour 
that’s now in the FFC, so 
all of our bread is organic. 
We want people to know 
and make them realize 
this is important,” Harper 
said. “The Real Food Hop- 
kins group is a part of the 
Weigh Your Waste event 
at the FFC, and we’re also 
working with CSA [Com- 
munity Sourced Agri- 
culture], which has. local 
produce given in a pack- 
age to people each week 
to support the farmers. 
We're also working with 
the Blue Jay’s Perch which 
is a local farm that Hop- 
kins has an association 


' with, and we have a com- , 


munity garden plot.” 

Sophomore Laura Sup- 
ple explained that beyond 
spreading its message 
about food sustainability, 
Real Food Hopkins is first 
and foremost interested in 
representing the ideals of 
the student body. 

“We really want to know 
what's important to the en- 
tire student body, and it’s 
important that everybody 
has a voice in our food sys- 
tem. So we do things like 
dietary feedback meetings, 
where you can go and talk 
about any complaints you 
have with the dining sys- 
tem, just kind of give your 
input,” Supple said. “We're 
trying to hold more forums 
and do more surveys, and 
[we're] trying to get more 
student input into the din- 
ing halls. We provide op- 
portunities for students to 
talk with dining adminis- 
trators.” | 

Supple believes the 
future is bright for the 
University’s real food 
commitment with the 
continued feedback of 
the student body. 

“A part of real food 
that’s really important 
to us is that we want to 
get student input. We 
have these designations 
of what real food is, but 
we also realize that a 
very important [part] of 
the food system is the 
consumers, and in this 
case the consumers are 
the students,” Supple 
said. “Our hope is that 
students will get more in- 
volved with this system 
and take a more active 
role, because we are the 
customers. Our goal as 
a very broad, overarch- 
ing group is to encourage 
that connection.” 
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FEED encourages conscious consumerism 


COURTESY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 


FEED CEO and MSE speaker Lauren Bush Lauren hosted a FEED supper following her lecture featuring all-you-can-eat food for $5. 


BUSH, From Al 
Lauren described that 
every FEED product has 
a number on it. The num- 
ber on the product reflects 
the number of meals do- 
nated for purchase of 
that particular product. 
Over the course of FEED’s 
eight and a half years, the 
company has served 87 
million’ meals to children 
around the world, includ- 
ing in the US. 

According to FEED’s 
website, accessories such 
as_ bracelets, watches, 
pouches, new bag de- 
signs, wallets and T- 
shirts for men, women 
and children are now 
sold in addition to the 
original FEED bag. 

Lauren believes ther 
company’s products are 


particularly att: active t ore 


tion since unt are more 
in tune with what is hap- 
pening in the world than 
previous generations. 

“I feel like our gen- 
eration wants’ more 
transparency... We need 
to make hunger more 
tangible,” Lauren said. 
“People are engaging 
with companies to know 
where their products 
and services are coming 
from, who they’re bene- 
fiting, how they’re going 
above and beyond the 
bottom-line, the triple 
bottom-line, to give back 
to the community and 
doing good for the world 
at the same time they’re 
doing business.” 

Lauren believes that 
her company, in particu- 
lar, has benefitted from 
this conscious consum- 
erism, which she attri- 
butes almost exclusively 


at On agreed 


to the influence of the 
millenial generation. 

Students, including 
senior Silin Chen, had a 
largely positive reaction 
to Lauren’s talk, citing 
her commitment .to end- 
ing hunger as a primary 
reason. She thought that 
it was important that Lau- 
ren’s work had a specific 
end goal. 

“T really enjoyed the 
talk. I knew the prob- 
lem- was hunger, but I 
didn’t know how severe 
it is, and it’s just a topic 
that inspires me on how 
people can combine their 
interests for solving 
problents and combining 
causes to serve a good 
cause that they care 
about. She’s quite inspir- 
ing, ” Chen said 
‘reshman Rafael F 
ren was an inspiring in- 
fluence for students who 
want to engage with the 
development and chari- 
table communities. 

“It made me more con- 
scientious of this world’s 
problems. I finally feel 
like my tuition’s go- 
ing towards something 
good,” Ferguson said. 

Senior Ariel Zahler, 
MSE Finance Chair, ex- 
plained why Lauren was 
chosen as the opening 
speaker of this year’s 
symposium, citing MSE’s 
mission statement. 

“The mission that she 
stands for is very im- 
portant and it definitely 
follows MSE’s mission,” 
Zahler said. “I think she 
is a very positive and 
prominent woman.” 

Sophomore Noel Ab- 
dala-Arata said she had 
been looking forward to 


Oo ae 


Perc ry 2 
ty: 


Lauren’s talk and enjoyed 
listening to someone 


whom she had read about. . 


“T actually read an ar- 
ticle about her in L Mag- 
azine a few years ago, 
so that’s when I heard 
about the work she was 
doing,” she said. “I was 
really excited that she 
was coming to Hopkins 
to give a talk.” ; 

Alumna Caitlin Hepps- 
Keeney said she particu- 
larly liked the question 
and answer session that 
followed Lauren’s talk 
and how Lauren engaged 
student questioners. 

“Tt was interesting to 
hear how she responded 
to people’s questions and 
concerns they might have 
about the organization,” 
eee said. “Tt 


more 


that her presentation 
wasn’t good, but I think 
we got a better under- 
standing of the work that 
she does.” 

Lauren has recently 
started a FEED Supper 
initiative. People donate 
money to attend these 
gatherings. MSE hosted 
a FEED Supper in the 
Glass Pavilion in Lever- 
ing Hall following her 
presentation. Bon Ap- 
petit catered the event, 
which featured Insom- 
nia cookies for dessert. 
Lauren also appeared 
at the event and spoke 
with students. 

Students responded 
positively to the FEED 
Supper initiative. 

“Ym glad my money’s 
going to a good cause,” 
freshman Brian Fogel- 
son said. 


Hepps-Keeney also 


Univ. supports equity in college apps 


By JACQUI NEBER 
News & Features Editor 


The University has 
joined the Coalition for 
Access, Affordability and 
Success, which is dedicat- 
ed to improving the often 
complicated college ad- 
missions process, along 
with 80 other public and 
private colleges and uni- 
versities. The program 
will launch for all high 
school students in 2016. 

. The goal of this coali- 
tion is to make the college 
application process more 
engaging and _ accessible 
to students, particularly 

from disadvantaged 
Backgrounds, 

| According to its web- 
site, the coalition was 
formed after research 

monstrated that stu- 

ents from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds have 
a. more negative expe- 


rience with the admis- 
sions process than their 
more affluent peers. An 
example of what the pro- 
gram aims to ameliorate 
is to make students more 
aware of the financial aid 
that they qualify for. 

| Vice Provost for Admis- 
sions and Financial Aid 
David Phillips explained 
that the goals of the coali- 
tion align with Hopkins’ 
institutional goals, those 
of creating more diversity 
and a more financially di- 
verse campus. 


“These are goals that - 


we care about at Johns 


Hopkins,” Phillips . said. 
“Over the past five years, 


we've increased finan- 
‘cial aid grants by 38 per- 
cent, continued to build 
programs like Baltimore 
Scholars and endeavored 
to ensure that economic 


circumstances don’t hold. 
back superb students for _ 


whom Johns Hopkins is 
the right choice.” 

Phillips emphasized 
that the coalition is made 
up of colleges and uni- 
versities who share in 


Hopkins’ desire to make 


the college admissions 


process more accessible © 


to all students. The pro- 
cess is often said to dis- 
criminate against disad- 
vantaged minorities. 
“The coalition rep- 
resents an important 
next step,” Phillips said. 
“As a partnership of 
like-minded _- colleges 
and universities, we're 
creating tools that the 


best and most talented. 


students — particularly 
those from lower income 
families, first-generation 
students and those with 
fewer resources — can 
use to find, apply to and 
enroll at the schools that 
are right for them.” 


4 
~“ 


thought the dinner was a 
good idea that was well- 
executed. 

“I think [the dinner’s] 
really appropriate for the 
cause and that college stu- 


benefits a cause, so I’m all 
for it,” she said. 

This year’s MSE Sym- 
posium speakers include 
Alan — Dershowitz, Joe 


Liebermon, Josh Ostros- | 


vsky and Ava Duver- 
nay. Dwight Watkins, 
native Baltimorean and 
civil rights activist, will be 
speaking in Shriver Hall at 
7 pm Wednesday, Oct. 7. 
For more informa- 


GRAY, From AI 

right to attend, and White 
are both charged with in- 
voluntary manslaughter, 
second-degree _—_ assault 
and misconduct in office. 

Goodman, the driver 
of the van that transport- 


| ed Gray, is charged with 
| second-degree depraved 


involuntary manslaugh- 

ter, second-degree assault 

and misconduct in office. 
In accor- 


OCTOBER 1, 2015 


Motion to move Gray 
trial location granted 


Williams reevaluate his 
Sept. 10 ruling that the 


trials will be held in 
Baltimore. They cited 
a Baltimore Sun article 


published Sunday as the 
primary reason for the 
reconsideration. 

The article focuses on 
Porter's statements against 
Goodman and White. Ac- 
cording to The Sun, the 
BPD gave the writers an 

exclusive 


dance with summary of 
the delay in their | inves- 
| Porter’s  tri- “(The tigation’ but 
| al, prosecu- : ete not the of 
tors asked prejudicial ficer’s state- 
Tuesday ; E : ments. 
Bree information has pa Ae 
dates be already been this peel 
set for the Ass able ourt 
other five published to the rules that 
| trials, and potential jurors.” the state- 
Judge Wil- ments are 
liams grant- ~DEFENSE MOTION inadmissible 
ed their re- in none, one, 
quest. or all six tri- 
Goodson als, the prej- 


is set to be tried Jan. 6 and 


| White on Jan. 25. 
dents were really happy | 


about a $5 meal and that it | 


Officers Garrett Miller 
and Edward Nero are 
charged with second-de- 
gree assault and miscon- 
duct in office and will be 
tried Feb. 9 and Feb. 22, 


| respectively. 


tion, visit the MSE site at | 


jhumsesymposium.org. 


Lieutenant Brian Rice 
is charged with involun- 
tary manslaughter, sec- 
ond-degree assault and 
misconduct in office and 
will be tried on March 9. 

Defense attorneys 
for, all of the officers 
| also filed a motion on 
Tuesday foaucsting that 


udicial information has 
already been published to 
the potential jurors.” 

The defense motion 
also cited a Sun column 
published Sept. 10 in 
which writer Dan Ro- 
dricks envisioned going’ 
through the process of 
jury selection as a lawyer 
in the Gray case. 

Freddie Gray, 25, died 
in April from a severe 
spinal cord injury, one 
week after being arrest- 
ed by BPD officers: His 
death sparked more than 
a week of both peaceful 
protests and rioting. 
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HopkinsLocal aims to. Talk examines aitermath of Baltimore uprising 


support cily economy 


By WILL ANDERSON 
News & Features editor 


University President 
Ronald J. Daniels and Ron- 
ald R. Peterson, president 
of the Johns } lopkins Hos- 
pital and Health System, 
announced Wednesday 
the launch of HopkinsLo- 
cal, a Hopkins initiative 
to use its economic power 
and influence in Balti- 
more to increase citywide 
employment and support 
Baltimore residents. 

HopkinsLocal, run 
jointly by the University 
and the Health System, 
aims to support the disad- 
vantaged and low-income 
residents of Baltimore. 

“At Johns Hopkins we 
take seriously our role as an 
anchor institution in Balti- 
more,” Daniels said, “and 
we hear loud and clear 
from our neighbors that 
what is needed most are 
the stable jobs that form the 
bedrock of safe and healthy 
communities.” 

The initiative has three 
approaches: build, hire 
and buy. 

One of the “hire” goals 
is to fill 40 percent of tar- 
geted vacant positions at 
Hopkins with members 
of Baltimore’s most disad- 
vantaged communities by 
2018. 

With the goal of pa- 
tronizing Baltimore busi- 


nesses, Hopkins will pur- 
chase $6 million worth 
of products from _ local 
businesses, especially 
those run by women and 
minorities, within three 
years. They also have 
plans to work with 24 
non-local suppliers to hire 
and invest in local busi- 
nesses and employees. 

Hopkins has no plans 
to stop its expansion in 
the city, and HopkinsLo- 
cal promises $20 million 
will be made available to 
support local design and 
construction work for 
Hopkins projects in Bal- 
timore. 

The recently complet- 
ed Malone Hall was de- 
signed and built with the 
work of over 20 percent 


By PETER JI 
Kor The News-Letter 


A panel of four Hopkins 
community members and 
a Baltimore native con- 
vened Wednesday evening 
in Charles Commons Salon 
C to discuss their interac- 
tions with young Balti- 
more city residents. They 
also offered insight about 
social conditions in impov- 
erished neighborhoods of 
West Baltimore. 

The four Hopkins pan- 
elists were from the Social 
Policy Minor program and 
included seniors Juliana 
Wittmann, Geena St. An- 
drew and Lauren Abraha- 
ms and research assistant 
Kaitlin Edin-Nelson. Tri- 


| nard Sharpe was the Balti- 


minority and women-run | 


businesses. 
The ultimate goal of 
the program is to “Build. 


Hire: Buy.” in order to 
support the Baltimore 
community. The Uni- 


versity and Health Sys- | 


tem hope to build up the 
community with job op- 
portunities and _locally- 
designed and built con- 
struction projects. 

Hiring local employ- 
ees and business is a 
cornerstone of the plan, 
along with patronizing as 
many local, minority and 
women-run businesses as 
possible. 


University releases 
2014 security report 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


The Annual Security 
& Fire Safety Report was 
sent to the student body 
Wednesday in compli- 
ance with the Jeanne 
Clery Disclosure of Cam- 
pus Security Policy and 
Crime Statistics Act. 

The report includes sta- 
tistics for several Hopkins 
campuses about incidents 
on campus and surround- 
ing areas off campus from 
’ 2012-2014. Some of the no- 
table data points include: 


e In residence halls in 
2014, there were 729 refer- 
rals for disciplinary action 
for liquor law violations. In 
2013, there were only 277, 
and in 2012 there were 255. 

e In 2014, there were 74 
drug law violations in the 


residence halls, 26 in 2013 
and 23 in 2012. 

e In 2014, there were 
six on-campus burglaries 
compared to the three in 
2013. 

e There were two re- 
ported cases of stalking 
on-campus in 2014 down 
from four in 2013. 


The report also pro- 
vides statistics on “Total 
Crimes Reported” and 
“Unfounded Crimes.” 

Lee James, executive 
director of campus safety 
and ‘security and Keith 
Hill, vice president for 
corporate security, sent 
the report to the Hopkins 
community. 

The full report is avail- 
able on the Campus Sag- 
ety & Security site at 
pages.jh.edu/security/annu- 


al_report.pdf. 


more native who spoke. 

Using the April arrest 
and death of Freddie Gray 
as a launching point, they 
spoke about how their 
observations during the 
study completed over the 
summer contributed to 
their understanding of the 
lead-up to the unrest. 

The extensive project, 
dubbed the Uprising Proj- 
ect or Hearing Their Voices 
Project, was conducted by 


| the panelists and four high 


school students who in- 
terviewed about 60 young 
people from socially disad- 
vantaged backgrounds. 

“It was not only to talk 
to people but see what 
they were seeing and 
have them teach us,” St. 
Andrews said. “We were 
trained to do in-depth in- 
terviews. We always start- 
ed with the question, ‘Tell 
us the story of your life.’ In 
addition, we asked what 
it was like growing up in 
your neighborhood, what 
schools they attended and 
if they moved around a 
lot, and what they thought 
about the police.” 

The speakers also aimed 
to correct misconceptions 


about the Baltimore upris- 
ing that stemmed from the 
few days of rioting, which 
was more extensively re- 
ported by national news 
sources. 

In contrast, Abrahams 
negated the perception 
that poor communities ac- 
tively engaged in looting 
and violence during the 
uprising. 

“Respondents said that 
they wanted their kids 
home safe. Many were 
not in support of looting 
and robbing because they 
thought that it put their 
communities in a further 
disadvantage,” she said. 

Abrahams had conduct- 
ed door-to-door interviews 
with adults living in ex- 
treme poverty in one of the 
poorest neighborhoods of 
Baltimore, Upton. 

She discussed the over- 
looked challenges that 
continue to plague Upton, 
where the average daily 
budget is $9.32 per person. 

Individuals in the Bal- 
timore Uprising study 
said that despite the pov- 
erty they faced, many 
still held a sense of pride 
about the city and what 
its future could bring. In 
doing their research, the 
panelists expressed hope 
that they could better in- 
form future social policies 
that can target poverty in 
West Baltimore. 

“Youth said they want 
more rec centers and 


things to do — that life was . 


boring, and they needed 
more job opportunities. 
While people generally ex- 
press that they love it, some 
said they want to leave it as 
well,” Edin-Nelson said. 
Sharpe, a native of Bal- 
timore and recent high 
school graduate, spoke to 
the audience and shared 


his first-hand perspective. 


‘of the differences that di-_ 
vide Baltimore and also 
the hope that unifies it. 
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LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Panelists discussed the aftermath of the Baltimore uprising Wednesday. 


“I hope you can take 
this opportunity to sit and 
learn more... There’s a lot of 
creativity here, there’s a lot 
of people willing to achieve 
more, but we can’t get it,” 
he said. “I was locked up 
for an incident that is so 
ridiculous that I don’t even 
want to’ talk about it. I spit 
on the tracks at the Light 
Rail, they arrested me, took 
my cane away, and they 
locked me up.” 

Sharpe spoke about 
how Baltimore residents 
view their city. 

“People want better for 
themselves in the city. We 
don’t want to live here, but 
we do. We call it the tale 
of two cities... But, in other 
senses, many have hope 
and some got no hope,” 
he said. “We don’t have 
as much resources in our 
communities. When the 
riots happened, they took 
the opportunity.” 

The four Hopkins pan- 
elists also provided in- 
sight on how they present- 
ed themselves to people 
during their interviews 
around West Baltimore. 

“T think for the most 
part most people did not 
have a freak out, but ev- 
ery now and then, with 
our medical history... one 
of the things that we had 
to be really cautious about 


was how we _ presented 
ourselves,” Wittmann 
said. 

Attendee Sidnei Mccrea 
worked at the Franciscan 
Center, a local social servic- 
es organization, and noted 
the great amount of need 
she has seen in the city. 

“There’s a lot of people 
coming in who don’t have 
food, who don’t have a 
place to stay, so the candle 
is being lit from both ends, 
You can’t just throw jobs at 
people or say ‘Read a book.’ 
It goes much deeper than 
that. It’s a cycle and a type 
of culture,” she said. 

Edin-Nelson — empha- 
sized the importance of 
Hopkins students escaping 
“the Hopkins bubble.” 

“Don’t let the Hopkins 
name on your back keep 
you from interacting with 
your city,” Edin-Nelson 
said. 

Many, still reeling from 
the effects of the unrest, 
continue to face fewer open 
shops, after-school: activi- 
ties and community cen- 
ters. This fact was repeated 
by those interviewed in the 
Baltimore Uprising project 
and in Abrahams’ survey 
on extreme poverty. 

“Get the narrative out 
so we can better under- 
stand what to change,” St. 
Andrews said. 


Homeless Connect event challenges stereotypes 


HOMELESS, From Al 
navigate the fair,” she 
said. “So when vol- 
unteers get matched, 
the person basically 
describes their needs 
and the volunteer goes 
around with them.” 

By having volunteers 
matched with an individ- 
ual experiencing home- 
lessness, Project Home- 
less Connect can. break 
down misconceptions 
and stereotypes of people 
experiencing homeless- 
ness, according to Mc- 
Ginnis. 

“This event in partic- 


GERTRUDE'S 


John Shields Celebrates 


Chesapeake Cuisine 
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ular can be really trans- 
formative because a lot 
of people have certain 
perceptions of what a 
homeless person looks 
like, and the event asks 
people to reframe their 
thinking,” McGinnis 
said. “The event is really 
about empowerment and 
breaking the stereotypes 
of the volunteers because 
a lot of them get to hear 
the stories of the people 
experiencing homeless- 
Messe 

Soyers addressed 
some common miscon- 
ceptions about those ex- 
periencing homelessness. 

“They don’t want 
to work or that they're 
bums, stuff like that, 
which is not true,” Soyers 
said, “Because anything 
can happen at any time, 
and like that [you're] 
homeless.” 

Volunteer Sky Musset- 


ter also addressed mis- © 


conceptions about home- 
less people. 

“My person, Gina, 
she seemed really mo- 
tivated, willing to help 
people out, wanted to 


make a difference,” Mus- 
setter said, “From my 
experience there are a 
lot of people who want 
to make a difference, 
change their environ- 
ment. She was really mo- 
tivated to find a job.” 

The event was a suc- 
cess, as articulated by the 
Project Manager, Hopkins 
alumnus Scott Gottbreht. 

“We served approxi- 
mately 2,000 people, we 
had about 2,000 volun- 
teers, and we had up- 
wards of 130 service pro- 
viders present, ” Gottbreht 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Some participants and 
volunteers said they want 
events like Thursday’s fair 
to happen more often. An 
organizer 
staff Sally Frum, however, 
thinks the event should 
expand to other areas of 
Maryland. 

“{Project Homeless 
Connect] is way too mas- 
sive. However, because 
we're a national model, 
other counties are now 
saying, ‘We want to do 


one’,” Frum. said. 


of volunteer 


“So : 


if by replicating this 
in other areas, perhaps 
we'll hit more people 
that way. I can’t imagine 
how we could do this 
twice a year.” 

Student volunteers 
responded positively to 
their experience at the 
event. 

“Tt was amazing to see 
all the resources that they 
have and the services 
that people are able to get 
connected with there,” 
senior Kathryn Rees said. 
“T didn’t really realize 
the scale of thousands of 
people showing up to the 
event. It was really excit- 
ing to be a part of.” 

Rees also notes the im- 
portance of going outside 
the “Hopkins bubble” to 
meet and serve the com- 
munity. 

“I think it’s really 
important to know the 
community around the 
school because we live 
here for four years,” Rees 
said, 
understand the underly- 


ing social issues and in-. 


justices that are happen- 
ing all around us.” 


Errata: Dept. Mv Edition 


‘The article on HopHacks stated that one of its éo-faunidiers, Daniel 

~ Swann, got the idea for the event after attending a hackathon at the « 

~ University of Pennsylvania. However, it was another of the eventual co- _ 
serunneey who attended the UPenn event and received the first inspira- 


ston for MopHacl. 


r 


“The News-Letter egrets thise error 
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“It’s important to. 
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Historic campus 
houses repurposed 


COURTESTY OF SOFYA FREYMAN 
The Abel Wolman House was built in 1938 by Laurénce Hall Fowler. 


By MEGAN CALLANAN 
For The News-Letter 


When walking down 
N. Charles Street toward 
the Homewood Apart- 
ments, 7-Eleven, Maxie’s 
and the Hopkins Health 
and Wellness Center, the 


Hopkins campus tran- 
sitions from high-rise 
dorms and _ apartment 


buildings into a series of 
smaller buildings, includ- 
ing the Center for Social 
Concern and the Smokler 
Center for Jewish Life 
(Hillel). 

Among these  struc- 
tures of similar design are 
two distinct buildings, 
the Abel Wolman House 
and the Steinwald House. 
Although the buildings 
are located very close to 


Om 


Mattin Center and next 


to the Blackstone Apart-’ 


ments, their functions are 
widely unknown to most 
undergraduates. 

According to Execu- 
tive Director of Media 
Relations Dennis O'Shea, 
the buildings have been 
owned by the University 
for several decades. 

“The University pur- 
chased 3211 N. Charles St. 
in 1968, with a gift from 
a generous alumnus, and 
renovated the home to 
serve as a headquarters 
for the Office of Alumni 
Relations,” O’Shea said. 

The building became 
known as the Steinwald 
House when the founder 
of Alumni Relations, Os- 
mar Steinwald, Class of 
1928, retired in 1974. The 
building remained the 
hub of Alumni Relations 
until just a few years ago, 
when the department 
moved to the San Mar- 
tin Center along Wyman 
Park Drive. 

Currently the Uni- 
versity is leasing the 
Steinwald House to the 
developers of the Nine 
East 33rd housing project 
(previously called 3200 St. 
Paul) to function as a tem- 
porary leasing office until 
the building is completed. 

The Steinwald Building 
will be used this year as a 
community engagement 
space. Later in the semes- 
ter, the building will be 
staged with samples of the 
furniture that will be in 
the new housing project. 
Students and their fami- 
lies will be invited to come 
see the exhibit. 

Director of Operations 
for Nine East 33rd Randi 
Kaltrider enjoys working 
in the Steinwald House 
and mentioned a juxtaposi- 
tion between the Steinwald 


building and the new Nine. 
East 33rd project. — 


“With the building, be- 
ing new [it has] more of 
the contemporary feel, 
and then here it’s historic 


ae 


fessor Abel Wolman and 
the” 


and has a nice, homey 
feel,” Kaltrider said. 

According to Kaltrider 
and her associates, they 
want to capitalize on the 
homey feel of the build- 
ing when staging it with 
the apartment furniture. 
Next August, after Nine 
East 33rd is completed, 
the leasing office will 
move out of the Steinwald 
House. 

Laurence Hall Fowler, 
a prominent Baltimore 
architect, built 3213 N. 
Charles St., now known as 
the Abel Wolman House, 
in 1938. The house, which 
is shaped like a narrow 
box, features a large bay 
window and has the floor 
plan of an English town- 
house. It was built for Pro- 


Abel Wolman, 
namesake of Wolman 
Hall, graduated from 
Hopkins in 1915. He was 
part of the first graduating 
class of the Engineering 
Department and went on 
to have a major role in ad- 
vancing water purification 


techniques before becom-' 


ing a Hopkins professor. 
The house was passed 

onto Abel’s son, “Reds” 

Wolman, who was also a 


member of the Hopkins | 
kins attendees 


faculty. When Reds put 
the house on the market 
in 1993, an anonymous 
donor purchased the 
house and donated it to 
the University. 

O’Shea spoke about the 
current use of the house 
as an office building. 

“Tt served in recent 
years as offices for such 
administrative units as 
Conference Services and 


Government Relations,” 
O'Shea said. 
The . Abel Wolman 


House is now used by 
Associate Professor Ste- 


-fanie Deluca and Profes- 


sor Kathryn Edin of the 
sociology department, 
along with the graduate 
and undergraduate stu- 
dents working with them. 
Deluca and Edin lead the 


‘Poverty and Inequality 


Research Lab, which is lo- 
cated in the building and 
is decorated with modern 
office furniture and eye- 
catching light fixtures. 
Mollie Cueva-Dab- 
koski, a junior sociology 
and public health major, 
conducts research in the 
building and reflected on 
the space. 
“It’s an amazing, col- 
laborative space where 
you have grad students 
and undergrads and fac- 
ulty members converge 
and tackle these big prob- 


lems of poverty and in- 


equality domestically and 
sometimes _internation- 
ally as well,” Cueva-Dab- 
koski said. 


NEWS & FEATURES 


Philly Papal Mass draws nearly one million 


POPE, From Al 
concluded the 2015 World 
Meeting of Families, a 
week-long congress for 
Catholic families held 
every three years and or- 
ganized by the Pontifical 


Council for Families. The 


event was created in 1994 
by Pope John Paul II. 
The mass held 


was 


| in front of the Philadel- 


phia Museum of Arts 
before a crowd that filled 
the mile-long  Benja- 
min Franklin Parkway 
in Center City, Phila- 
delphia. The mass was 
broadcasted with Eng- 


| lish subtitles on jumbo- 
| tron screens lining the 


Parkway. Pope Francis 
alternated between Eng- 


| lish and his native Span- 


ish while officiating. 
During his Homily, 
which he delivered in 
Spanish, Pope Francis fo- 
cused on the importance 
of family. 
“Love is shown by 


| little things, by atten- 


tion to small daily signs 
which make us feel at 
home. Faith grows when 
it is lived and shaped 


| by love. That is why our 


families, our homes, are 
true domestic churches. 
They are the right place 


| for faith to become life, 


and life to become faith,” 


“My feet hurt, but I feel 
super peaceful inside and 
super happy,” she said. 

Collins said her favor- 
ite part of the trip hap- 
pened right before the 
start of the Papal Mass. 

“We were waiting for 
the mass to start, and 
a group of people just 
started playing their 
little guitars and drums 
and started turning in a 
circle and dancing. And 
people started joining in 
and eventually it was this 
huge group of people that 
were just dancing in the 
circle just because they’re 
full of joy and anticipa- 
tion. That was pretty awe- 
some,” Collins said. 

The primary reason 
Collins went on the pil- 
grimage, though, was to 
see Pope Francis. 

“The pope is the Vicar 
of Christ and the leader 
of the Catholic Church. 
And the Catholic Church 
is universal, so in a sense 
he’s a leader of the entire 
world. And so the fact 
that he’s in the United 
States is just this amaz- 
ing opportunity that I 
couldn't pass up,” Collins 
said. 

Hinsch said that while 
she enjoyed the mass, 
she thought it could have 
gone more smoothly. 


he said. jolehse: 
The Cath- city was a 
olic Com- ; little cha- 
munity, “Love is shown otic. I feel 
along with ae : like Phila- 
students by little things, delphia 
from Tow by attentionto maybe 
son Univer- ~° ‘ : wasn't to- 
sity and the Small daily signs tally _pre- 
Baltimore : pared for 
Frassati Fel- which make us the _mag- 
lowship, feel at home.” nitude of 
traveled _ to this mass, 


in two tour 
buses. To 


| maximize 


space in Center City, all 


| buses were required to 
| park at the South Phila- 
| delphia Stadium Com- 


plex, the major sports 
complex in Philadelphia. 
Public transportation 
from the complex to Cen- 


| ter City was available, 


but the Catholic Com- 
munity declined due 
to cost concerns. Hop- 
instead 
walked four miles to and 
from the Parkway. 
Hinsch said choosing 


to walk-strengthened the 
. spiritual meaning of the 


trip. 

“Pilgrimage is not 
necessarily supposed to 
be easy, so we definitely 
got to experience a little 
bit of the struggles with 
that,” she said. 

* Sophomore Helen Col- 
lins said attending the 
mass was worth the eight 
miles of walking. 


C01 

lins said 
she was surprised by the 
number of people who 
came to the city for the 
mass. 

“Tt was crowded, which 
didn’t annoy me because 
It was actually amazing,” 
she said. 

The Catholic Com- 
munity started organiz- 
ing the trip this past 
summer. According to 
Father Jerome Zeiler of 
Saints Philip and James 
Catholic Church, where 
the Hopkins Catholic 
Community is based, 
the chaplain of Towson 
University reached out 
about having Towson 
and Hopkins students 
travel to Philadelphia to- 
gether. Towson” did not 
have enough students 
going to fill an entire 
tour bus. 

The Catholic Commu- 
nity then gauged student 
interest at Hopkins. 
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COURTESY OF CATHERINE PALMER 
Pope Francis visited Washington, D.C., New York and Philadelphia. 


“At the Catholic Com- 
munity opening yearly 
barbeque we did a sign- 
up interest sheet, and by 
doing that we got like 60 
[to] sign up,” Hinsch said. 
“So we filled up [the first] 
bus really quickly... We 
got the second bus when 
we found out that we 
had enough students and 
enough interest to fill up 
another bus.” 

Hinsch said she was 
surprised by the number 
of students who went on 
the trip. 

“Going into it, I was a 
little unsure. At the Cath- 
olic Community events, 
40 is our largest, 40 people 


for Sunday dinners, and | 


so I. 
people were” interested, 
but I wasn’t sure how 
many people would com- 


‘mit because I knew there 


was going to be a cost, 
obviously — 50 or 80 dol- 
lars depending on when 
you were able to get in. 
So I was really pleasantly 
surprised at how positive 
a response we had.” 


Hinsch said her favor-. 


ite moment was the Peace 
of Christ, a time when the 
faithful greet each other 
during the Mass. At the 
time, she was waiting ina 
security line. 

“We were like a block 
away from the secu- 
rity tent and were to 
the Peace of Christ and 
we're thinking, ‘Oh my 
gosh, we're not going 
to get in. It’s moving re- 
ally slow. We’re almost 


at Communion,” Hinsch 


said. “And we're waiting 
with at least a thousand 
other people and no jum- 
botron. So we get to the 
Peace’ of Christ, and it 


¢ 


Need ‘s 


asn’t sure,” Hinsch _ 


The two-hour Papal Mass was held in front of the Philadelphia Museum of Art on the Benjamin Franklin Parkway and attende 


was just great because 
we all just hugged each 
other and said ‘Peace’ to 
all of the people around 
us. Everyone lifted their 
arms and [showed] the 
peace sign. It was a neat 
moment.” 

Attendees had to go 
through security to stand 
or sit near the stage in 
front of the Art Museum. 
However, attendees far- 
ther back were able to 
participate in the mass, 
Priests walked the length 
of the, Parkway to allow 
as many attendees as pos- 
sible to receive Commu- 
nion. 

According to Zeiler, 
some members of the 
Catholic Community 


ble to get close 


"Stage to see 


Pope Francis. 

“Tt was just kind of the 
luck of the draw there,” 
Zeiler said. “What re- 
ally edified me, though, 
was how many people 
came just knowing that 
they wouldn't even get 
a glimpse of the pope 
but they were just there 
in the same area as the 
popers= 

Zeiler also commented 
on the crowd’s reverence. 

“Everyone was really 
devout during the whole 
mass. They asked during 
it to please be respectful 
and make this a time of 
silent prayer and every- 
thing. And everyone did 
that,” Zeiler said. “What 
amazed, me most was 
the silence in the City of 
Philadelphia in the mid- 
dle of the day.” 

The Mass ended with 
a blessing for attendees 
from Pope Francis. He fin- 
ished by telling attendees 
to pray for him. 
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Meagan Peoples 
Not Just for Doctors 


oing to a 

school _ full 

of smart 

kids has cre- 

ated ample 
opportunity for me to feel 
stupid. 

It’s not as though I’d 
never embarrassed my- 
self before coming here — 
I run into glass doors like 
a blind bird on a sunny 
day — but never before 
have I been surrounded 
by so many people who 
are so much smarter than 
Iam. I spend most of my 
time with future doctors 
and engineers, turning 
those “so what’s your ma- 
jor” conversations into 
a list of career paths my 
parents would’ve been 
proud of. 

It hadn't really hit me 
that this is what it would 
be like going to a top 
school until I was sitting in 
the math help room, Calc 
II students on all sides, 
wondering how dumb I 
would look if I asked for 
help with one of my mea- 


sly Calc I problems. School, 


had only been in session 
for a week and already 
1 felt. inferior (or how I 
imagine | ever : 

~ =feels-when they see me on 
the dance floor). 

Of my friends, I am the 
only one taking all intro- 
level classes. Sure, it means 
I have more free time to 
hone those aforemen- 
tioned dance skills, but it 
also quantifies the distance 


between me and everyone . 


else, making it easier to see 
just how far behind I am. ~ 
The stereotypical Hop- 
kins student is intellectual, 
good at stuff like math 
and science, and able to 
do things like dismantle 
a computer blindfolded. 
So despite all those talks 
they gave us in high school 
about how it's “on fleek to 
be unique,” it really sucks 
when you don’t hold up to 
all those standards you've 


set for yourself in your 
head and, more important- 


ly, the ones you see every- | 


one around you setting: 
Can I really call my- 
self a Hopkins student if 
I’m bad at math? A lot of 
times it feels like the an- 
swer is no. Like when I 
ask a dumb question and 
get that look, the one that 
says, “You really need 


help with that? I’ve been | 


doing harder questions 
since I was but a babe” 
(well maybe not that’ ex- 
actly but you get the gist). 

Sometimes I worry 
that the ghost of Johns 
Hopkins is going to start 
haunting me, though that 
might be because I mis- 
spelled his name so many 
times _(ssssssssssorrry). 
Even if there aren’t any 
supernatural conse- 


quences, it still sucks to | 


suck (at math). 
Johns Hopkins is “that 
famous research univer- 


sity,” “the school with all | 


the smart premature doc- 
tors” and “the one with 
the weird name.” Some- 
times it’s hard to live up 
to those expectations. 
Just recently we ranked 
10th in the nation, yet 
Intro Calc is still a daily 
struggle. How could I be- 
long here? 

I don't like being the 
only person in a room 
who’s bad at math, nor do 
I like feeling as though I 
constantly need to jus- 
tify to myself that I am 
good enough to be here. 
Yes, everyone at Hopkins 


(hey, it’s got to be some- 
body) but not everyone 
here is smart like me. 

I’m not intelligent in 
the conventional sense; 
I’m not a_ biomedical, 
neuroscience mathema- 
tician (who’s also pre- 
med of course) but I’m 
good at writing (I mean 
look at all these words 
and here are some more, 
woo! I write so good). 
And though I am still 
sure I would not be able 
to have Calc I on my 
transcript without cov- 
ered grades, my parents 
have already paid for 
this semester so I’m just 
going to have to live with 
that being enough. 


That awkward moment after 
Sunday and before Saturday 
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The only time Hopkins kids are 
outside are for fire drills and — 
astrological events 
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Feeling dumb ina When growing up isn't what you expected 
school of pre-meds 


Michael Gentile 
Good Vibes 


or generations, 


| parents from 
| all over have 
preached to 

their children 


about not growing up too 
fast, about not rushing 
through the simple times, 
of wanting to go back 
once on the other side. 

These lessons arose 
much to the dread of 
their sons and daughters 
who only saw the free- 
dom of that other side. 
We wished to ride the 
big roller coaster, to stay 
up past bedtime to watch 
the game with Dad, to 
_ live as we saw others 

live. We unsuccessfully 
fought from the shackles 
and bottom stair until 
the winds of time broke 
down what held us. 
Today we are seem- 
ingly free from restraint, 
| free to disappear or eat 
| ice cream after midnight, 
to do whatever however 
and whenever we want. 
But despite all these free- 
doms, we live as confined 
as ever before. 

At the peak of our 
maturity, we college stu- 
dents laugh at the way 
children act and at our 
peers who act like chil- 
dren since we are all 
so swell experienced on 


considered corre 
havior. 

Suddenly a boy’s belief 
that he will one day play 
for the Yankees or a girl’s 
belief that she will one 
day become royalty seem 
ridiculous, even as we 
dream of our entry-level 
salaries and master’s de- 
gree programs. 

Now, — thinking _ of 
chasing a butterfly 
around the lawn or roll- 
ing down a hill no longer 
brings bliss but rather 
constitutes grounds for 
social expulsion. Today, 
“Why?” no longer fills 
our every conversation 
with wonder but only 
pops up to our demise 
after a yes or no exam 
question. We wonder less 
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and worry more, dream 
less and plan more. We 
respond to our new- 
found liberty by build- 
ing up walls of our own. 

Perhaps the walls of 
our childhood stimulated 
the growth of our imagi- 
nation as a tool to live in 
a-world that we not only 
roamed but controlled. In 
those times we were in- 
vincible, no matter what 
time we needed to get 
back for dinner. 

We could 
friend when lonely, a 
sport when bored or a 
story when wrong. 

We ran just to. feel 
the air wrap around our 
cheeks and jumped in 
puddles just to see how 
wet we could get. 

We loved ‘ ourselves, 
not yet aware that there 
were other things to be. At 
only four feet tall, nothing 
floated too far out of reach 
to grasp. 

Though the pressures 
of Hopkins may make it 
difficult to live so weight- 
lessly, our inner child 
begs us to not let the 
moment float away. Yes 
there is a tomorrow and 
the year after that and 
eventually a point when 
new stresses will replace 
Hopkins entirely. But to 
obsess that far into the 
future eliminates today 
and erases the person 
who eventually has to 
live that life. 


o 


invent a 


Each day becomes 
duller but more tolerable, 
harder to enjoy but hard- 
er to hate. Before long 
nothing is worth doing 
without a justifiable end, 
no time worth investing 
without compound in- 
terest. Here is where our 
inner child disappears 
and where we disappear. 
Smelling the summer 
flowers becomes difficult 
if you're thinking about 
how they’ll die in the 
winter. 

As a staunch supporter 
of being yourself, I beg 
all of you to be kids. For 
only one day forget that 
candy makes you fat, that 
Santa is fake and that spi- 
der bites don’t give you 
superpowers. Forget that 
you have an orgo test 
this week and that car- 
go shorts aren’t preppy 
enough. 

Play. Whether it’s fris- 
bee or tag or playing 
house, have fun and for- 
get that anyone’s watch- 
ing. Talk about something 
that doesn’t exist and an- 
noy the sh*t out of some- 
one who doesn’t care. 

Let your imagination 
take hold of your reality 
and fill a pool of impos- 
sibility, and when your 
excitement grows to its 
peak, when you can feel 
your six-year-old smile 
return to its rightful place, 
cannonball in! Let your 
splash be your glory! And 
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let yourself spring up for 
seconds! 

By committing to the 
moment, we liberate our 
mind of doubt and open 
it up to all that surrounds 
us. We take in the beauty 
of a life lived rather than 
planned and accordingly 
produce beauty of our 
own. Boundaries cease to 
be endpoints and trans- 
form into next steps as we 
fluidly combine the cre- 
ativity of a kindergartner 
with the intelligence of a 
Hopkins student. 

At that point we thrive 
not only as individuals 
but also as a collective 
force of innovation, posi- 
tivity and happiness. 

So be a kid — the 
smartest, silliest kid you 
know. 

As we strip the shadow 
of adulthood’s eclipse, a 
pure white moon reveals 
itself to us as a botha sign 
and message. There is 
light in the rarest levels of 
obscurity;. It’s as natural 
as darkness and harder 
to shut out. Everyday we 
must search for that light 
even if we need clues 
from the past to find it. 

When we find it, the 
light will fill us until we 
are blinded to the road 
ahead and beam upward 
like the sun. Finally we 
will be home, free to smile 
and dance and sing and 
love and be, simply and 
childishly so. 
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We oo to love when it rained because we could jump in puddles just to see how wet we could get. 


If you think I'm ugly now you 
should have seen me in 2009 
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Sometimes | feel useless but then 
| remember | breathe out apstat 
dioxide for plants. 
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observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and of course, sex. 


The systemic bias against third parties in American politics 


Dana Ettinger 
Lady Libertarian 


he hype over 
the first GOP 
primary debate 
is finally wind- 
ing down, and 
the speculation about the 
Democratic debate on Oc- 
tober 13 is just beginning. 
But when is the Liber- 
tarian debate? What are 
the polling numbers for 
the Green Party or Consti- 
tution Party? When will 
third party candidates 
have the opportunity to 
introduce themselves to 
a national audience and 
promote their views? 
The answer? They 
won't. é 
There is a systemic 
bias in the American 
political system against 
minority parties. What 
the established parties 
likely consider formali- 
ties — such as getting 
their candidates listed on 
the ballot — can pose tre- 
mendous obstacles. 
Debates are another 
area where third parties 
get shafted. Their prima- 
ry debates don’t garner 
enough media attention 
to be aired on major net- 
works, and their candi- 


dates are deliberately ex- 
cluded from multiparty 
debates during the gen- 
eral election. 

Furthermore, current 
campaign finance laws 
stack the odds against 
candidates who don’t 
have the benefit of either 
huge personal wealth or 
a rich, party fundrais- 
ing machine. Third par- 
ties regularly get pushed 
aside by the two major 
parties, to the detriment 
of the whole political 
system. 

Current ballot access 
rules pose the most im- 
mediate problem for third 
party candidates. These 
are the state-by-state reg- 
ulations about what can- 
didates must do to have 
their names appear on the 
ballot on Election Day. 

Petition requirements, 
a common component, 
are often very high. Okla- 
homa, for example, re- 
quires tens of thousands 
of signatures. For the 
established parties, pe- 
titions are easily taken 
care of by circulating the 
document to the party 
faithful. State operations 
for smaller parties of- 
ten do not have the time 
or resources to canvass 
enough neighborhoods to 
fill out the petitions. 

Registration fees can 
also be high, relative to 
the amount of money 
in a given third party’s 
coffers. Together, the 
Democrats and Republi- 
cans are able to exclude 
Libertarians, Greens 


and others with ease. 
The last time any third 
party candidate made it 
onto the ballot in all 50 
states was in 2000, when 
Pat Buchanan rode the 
coattails of Ross Perot’s 
success with the Reform 
Party. It’s hard to win an 
election when you're not 
even on the ballot. 

The exclusion of third 
parties from televised 
debates also prevents 
unorthodox candidates 
from connecting with 
voters. The chance to 
educate people about 
alternative ideologies 
is an invaluable tool in 
diversifying elections, 
yet from media coverage 
you'd think there were 
only two opinions on any 
given issue. 

Debate organizers 
justify the segregation 
by claiming that any 
candidate is welcome in 
the debate provided they 
meet a polling thresh- 
old, but the polls that are 
used to judge only in- 
clude establishment can- 
didates. You get 0 per- 
cent approval ratings in 
polls you're not included 
in. As with ballot access 
rules, third parties are 
marginalized. 

The biggest hurdle 
third parties face is, un- 
surprisingly,- fundrais- 
ing. The Democrats and 
Republicans have huge 
donor networks, as well 
as a legion of super PACs 
ready to give millions of 
dollars. Basic campaign 
costs, such as yard signs, 


Juliana Veracka 
Dorm Diets 


ou may have 

noticed that 

illnesses 

spread fast at 

Hopkins. For 
the past few weeks, class- 
es have been filled with 
the sounds of sniffling, 
sneezing and coughing — 
no one, it'seems, is safe. I, 
myself, am feeling under 
the weather at this very 
moment. 

With the stress of school 
and the tendency that col- 
lege students have toward 
eating poorly and _ not 
sleeping, it’s not surprising 
that so many of us are fall- 
ing prey to whatever new 
strain of the cold virus has 
been Jurking on campus 
this month. There are ways 
that we can attempt to pro- 
tect ourselves, however, 
and as we move into the 
cooler months, the need to 
bolster our immune sys- 
tems will only grow. 

Since my main focus in 
this column is food, that’s 
what I’m going to spend 
time on first: foods that 
boost the immune system. 
As most people know, vi- 
tamin C is important for 
immune health, as is zinc. 


You can find vitamin C | 


lozenges in most stores, 
and zinc lozenges are a 
little less common but 
still existent. 

Some people take these 
‘when they first begin ex- 
periencing cold §symp- 
toms in order to shorten 
the illness. Other people 
take vitamin supplements 
regularly_in order to in- 
crease immunity. But 

‘there are also many zinc- 


flyers and ballot registra- 
tion fees, can eat into the 
tiny budgets available to 
smaller parties. Ross Pe- 
rot had his own personal 
fortune to draw upon; 
more recent candidates 
don’t have that luxury. 

Pricier advertising 
strategies like TV ads are 
even further beyond the 
reach of cash-strapped 
campaigns. Their limited 
funding translates to lim- 
ited voter outreach and 
even fewer people invest- 
ed in their candidates and 
their platforms. 

It is unfair of the major 
parties to exclude alterna- 
tive political parties from 
the media, debates and 
ultimately elections. The 
Democrats and Republi- 
cans have maintained a 
duopoly over the politi- 


cal “market.” It has stifled 
competition just as surely 
as duopoly in any eco- 
nomic market. 

Amending ballot ac- 
cess regulations to be 
more equitable would al- 
low more people to vote 
for candidates who truly 
represent their views, 
rather than just a lesser of 
two evils. 

More inclusive poll- 
ing and debates would 
produce a more robust 
discussion of policy ideas. 
Moreover, it would intro- 
duce Americans to a wid- 
er variety of ideas about 
politics and the proper 
role of government. 

Finally, campaign fi- 
nance reform needs to 
reduce the amount of 
money in politics, spe- 
cifically through limits 


on spending rather than 
donating. Spending lim- 
its would even the play- 
ing field and grant a 
larger degree of freedom 
to third parties. 

Some of these reforms 
are easier to achieve than 
others. Comprehensive 
campaign finance reform 
is likely far in the future. 
More inclusive debates, 
on the other hand, might 
be a reality sooner. Lib- 
ertarian and Green party 
candidates from 2012 
are involved in a lawsuit 
against the Commission 
on Presidential Debates. 
They allege that the cur- 
rent system violates anti- 
trust laws, a novel ap- 
proach that, if it works, 
will break the Democrat- 
Republican duopoly. 

One can only hope. 


and vitamin C-rich eee 
that you can eat in your 
daily life to help keep 
your immune system in 
tip-top shape. 

We all know that cit- 
rus fruits such as oranges 
have a lot of vitamin C, 
but did you know that 
there are other foods 
that have more? Raspber- 
ries are actually a better 
source of vitamin C than 
most citrus fruits, and one 
serving of broccoli has 
more than the daily serv- 
ing of vitamin C that we 
need. Red and green pep- 
pers, potatoes, kiwi and 
tomatoes are among other 
foods that help with im- 
mune health. 

Zinc, on the other hand, 
is found less in fruits and 
vegetables than in meat 
and nuts. Lamb and beef 
are good sources of zinc, 
and cashews and almonds 
contain a decent supply. 
Other foods that you may 
want to include in your 
diet, if possible, are yogurt 
(which has probiotics that 
maintain a healthy gut 
and inhibit the growth of 
illnesses) as well as fish, 
garlic, tea and yams. 

To prevent and _less- 
en the symptoms of ill- 


nesses, sleep is essential. 
If you are lacking sleep, 
your immune system will 
weaken, leaving you more 
susceptible to catching 
whatever happens to be 
going around. As college 
students, getting enough 
sleep can be difficult, and 
it may feel like it’s impos- 
sible to prioritize sleep over 
studying if you happen to 
be someone who can func- 
tion well enough on only a 
couple hours a night. 

If sleep really is a prob- 
lem for you, try to at least 
get yourself on some sort 
of schedule. Even if you 
don’t sleep for the full 8-10 
hours that you should, at- 
tempt to have a set bed- 
time and waking time ev- 
eryday — or for as many 
days of the week as pos- 
sible. This is not easy, but 
having a regulated sleep 
pattern will improve your 
health and energy over 
time and may allow you 
to sleep better, which in 
turn will help you stave 
off illnesses that you 
might otherwise catch. 

And if you're already 
sick, I’m sure you know 
that sleep is essential to 
healing. Hop to it. 

Lastly, exercise. I know 
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it’s not the easiest st shisiest to 
do, especially when you 
don’t already have a set 
exercise schedule or don’t 
have time. I’m not some- 
one who is capable of do- 
ing intense exercise very 
often for various reasons, 
but a workout doesn't 
have to be long or intense 
to be worthwhile! Put 
your earbuds in and go 
for a walk through cam- 
pus, do some stationary 
stretches, set aside time 
during which you can do 
a few sit ups or push ups 
if possible. 

One app that I like to 
use for working out is 
Sworklt, because you can 
work out for as long or as 
briefly as you want, and 
it offers multiple work- 
out options such as car-' 
dio, strength, yoga and. 
stretching. Even if you can 
only manage five minutes, 
a day, everything you do 
counts. 

Exercising while you. 
are sick can also be help-. 
ful, believe it or not — es-. 
pecially if you feel an ill- 
ness coming on. If you're) 
laid up in bed with a fe-’ 
ver, rest is your best op-! 
tion; stick with that. 

Stay healthy everyone! | 
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Project Homeless Connect provides 
tangible help to the homeless 


The fourth annual Project Homeless 
Connect was held at the Baltimore Con- 
vention Center on Sept. 24. The goal of 
the program is to connect homeless 
citizens of Baltimore with much-need- 
ed assistance, such as financial ser- 
vices and even medical treatment. The 
Editorial Board strongly supports the 
program and thinks that it is an excel- 
lent step toward helping the homeless 
population of Baltimore. 

Although it’s difficult to pinpoint 
the exact number, the Baltimore 
Mayor's Office of Human Services es- 
timates that 2,638 people go without 
shelter on any given night in the city. 
Around 35 percent of the entire home- 
less population in Maryland lives in 
Baltimore City, making it clear that 
our city has a problem when it comes 
to homelessness. 

Organizers estimate that around 
2,000 people showed up to the event 
this year, while 1,450 people attended 
last year. The fact that so many people 
attended it is encouraging, and the in- 
crease in turnout suggests that word is 
getting out and more people are realiz- 
ing what a great opportunity it can be. 

Project Homeless Connect pro- 
vides a number of resources from 
employment and financial services 
to medical and dental care. One ex- 
ample was an organization that gave 
out eyeglasses to people who needed 
them. This service is extraordinarily 
important; without being able to see 
properly, it is difficult to manage even 
simple daily tasks. 

Another impressive aspect of the 
event was the presence of Maryland's 
Commitment to Veterans, a govern- 
ment program that is devoted to help- 
ing veterans. They work to connect 
veterans to mental health services and 
other important facilities. According 
to the National Coalition for Home- 
less Veterans, about 12 percent of the 
homeless population is made up of 


veterans, and many suffer from mental 
health problems. 

Both volunteers and attendees 
stated that they felt the event helped 
break down stereotypes of homeless 
people, which is an important part of 
approaching the homelessness issue 
in a realistic manner. In order to help 
the less fortunate members of our city, 
we need to reduce the stigma around 
homelessness and commit ourselves to 
creating, funding and volunteering for 
programs that will decrease and hope- 
fully eliminate homelessness. 

Baltimore has one of the highest 
homeless populations in the country, 
and it is increasing steadily. There 
has also been a significant increase 
in the number of homeless people be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 25. In order 
to cope with this issue, we believe the 
city needs to create more programs to 
help the homeless population. In par- 
ticular, we feel that the housing needs 
of the homeless population should be 
more thoroughly addressed. A roof 
and a bed are absolutely essential in 
helping homeless people rebuild their 
lives. Project Homeless Connect is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction, and 
connecting homeless people to jobs is 
a great way to ignite and sustain suc- 
cess, but the best way to foster growth 
is by providing a safe place to live with 
a door that locks. 

Hopkins students can volunteer for 


_ the event through the Center for Social 


ans- ear x 


Concern, which-also provided* trans: 
portation to and from the event. 
The program was hosted by United 
Way of Central Maryland, a non-profit 
group that helps the poor in Baltimore 
City and surrounding counties. Unit- 
ed Way has plenty of volunteering op- 
portunities and is always looking for 
donations of clothes and money. We 
strongly encourage students to look 
into volunteering at Project Homeless 
Connect or other United Way events. 


Water flows on Mars: 
Science is refreshing 


There is flowing, liquid water on 
Mars. : 

NASA announced this  incred- 
ible discovery on Monday, and the 
members of the Editorial Board are 
supremely excited about it. NASA re- 
searchers used the spectrometer on the 
Mars Reconnaissance Orbiter to finally 
show that those thin, dark streaks on 
the planet’s surface are actually run- 
ning water — super concentrated with 
salt and other chemicals, but still, it’s 
flowing wateron another planet. We’ve 
known for years that Mars has polar 
ice caps and traces of atmospheric wa- 
ter vapor, but large amounts of flowing 
water were almost impossible to imag- 


ine. The next round of investigations 


around the red planet involve tracing 
the streams to their source with the 
goal of determining what it is. 

Whether NASA‘s next Martian dis- 
covery is a small spring or a massive 
aquifer, it doesn’t matter. We are most- 
ly excited about the possibility of past, 
present or future Martian life. With 
the recent discovery, scientists have an 
invaluable clue in their search for life 
on the red planet. 

Life as we understand can only 
exist with the presence of water, and 
that is precisely what makes this dis- 

: I 
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_to see what we learn next. 


covery so groundbreaking. Currently, 
there is not any evidence to suggest 
there is life on any planet in any gal- 
axy in the entire universe except for 
Earth. This is precisely why it is so 
unbelievably important that we may, 
at some point in the future, find life 
right on our next door neighbor. The 
implications would be enormous. The 
next line of scientific experiments 


would write themselves. We would 


learn not only a great deal more about 
Mars, but also about life as a whole. 
And while water on its own does not 
guarantee anything, the simple pos- 
sibility of life, even primitive and mi- 
croscopic, is incredibly exciting. 
Additionally, as we learn more 
and more about Mars, we increase 
the number of planets we know very 
well from one to two. For all we know 
about our universe, it seems we still 
don’t have an in-depth understanding 
of any planet besides our own. That 
can change with discoveties of this 


magnitude. For thousands of years, 


our species has looked up at the stars 
and tried to make sense of our place in 
them. Discoveries like this shed just a 
little bit more light on the dark night 
sky, and we could not be more excited 
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By ARMAN MOHSEN NIA 


When I first read about the 
outrageous overnight 4000 
percent increase in the price 
of a drug called Daraprim 
(Pyrimethamine) from $18, to 
$750 per tablet I thought this 
is pretty unfair and bizarre; Is 
there no governmental regula- 
tions to prevent such dramatic 
increases? The drug itself is on 
the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s List of Essential Medi- 
cines as it is commonly used 
as an antimalarial drug. The 
company, Turning Pharmaceu- 
ticals, has claimed that its ra- 
tionale for this price surge was 
to raise research and develop- 
ment funds for similar drugs 
with fewer side effects in order 
to better serve its vulnerable 
patient population. Of course 
having an enhanced version of 
a drug is desirable. However, 
the legitimacy of this claim is 
controversial due to the high ef- 
ficacy and manageable side ef- 
fects of this half-a-century old 
drug, especially considering 
the highs costs of drug develop- 
ment. Notwithstanding, is the 
magnitude of this price éleva- 
tion justifiable for research and 
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PINIONS 


AIDS drug price hike may provide net good Moderates may have a 
tough decision to make 


2015, the current pricing would 
result in a net revenue of $412.5 
million for the company — an 
excessive net profit of $160 mil- 
lion over what it would take to 
actually develop an AIDS drug 
with fewer side effects. 
Regardless, from a business 
standpoint, this excessive price 
hike is technically unobjection- 


development (R&D)? able. Pyrimethamine may legal- 

Prescription drug devel- ly be produced by any company 
opment is a since its pat- 
financially ent expired 
risky process in 1953. The 
that often reason so few 


takes more 
than 10 years 
and costs an 


Daraprim 


“Considering that 


is a highly profitable 


companies 
have taken 
advantage of 


production 


average — of the open pat- 
over $2.5 bil- business now, other ent is the pri- 
lion accord- - . or low turn- 
ing to the Companies might over of the 
Tufts Center 2° drug, which 
for the Study enter the market. hae changed 
of Drug De- now as a re- 


velopment. Reasonably, a com- 
pany could*need 10 percent of 
the total development ‘cost an- 
nually for its predicted 10-year- 
long non-guaranteed develop- 
ment process. Therefore, a total 


ee revenue of $250 million 


uld be sufficient for R&D 
of anew drug. Daraprim sales 
revenues have been increasing 
over the last five years, going 
from $667,191 in 2010 to $9.9 mil- 
lion in 2014 when is was priced 
at $18 per tablet. Assuming that 
the usage remained constant in 


sult of these recent price fluc- 
tuations. This change could 


possibly bring new competitors 


in the market. For now, though, 
Turning Pharmaceuticals is free 
to take advantage of its monop- 
oly and set the sales price with- 
out any limitations. However, 
since this is not like any other 
business as it directly affects 
patient care, what are the moral 
implications? According to the 
company’s website, the drug is 
provided free of charge to qual- 
ified, uninsured patients, and 


‘famous, which might facilitate - 


_ petition and furthering support 


for the insured population the 
company has established a co- 
Pay assistance program. If these 
policies can be believed, the pa- 
tients would not be greatly af- 
fected, and most of the financial 
burden of this price hike would 
be on insurance companies. 
Although I irtitially was quite 
disappointed by this news, I 
came to the conclusion that, sur- 
prisingly, even up to a 3000 per- 
cent price increase would have 
been justifiable. However, the 
4000 percent raise here was bla- 
tant profiteering — there is no 
other way to put it. Regardless, 
buying the Daraprim brand 
and increasing its price to this 
extent was a win-win game for 
the Turning Pharmaceuticals | 
and a genuinely smart business | 
decision for the firm. Beside the 


obvious financial benefits, the | 


least outcome of this action was 
the huge media coverage that 
made the brand and the compa- 
ny’s executive board extremely 


future marketing efforts. Ad- 
ditionally, considering the fact 
that Daraprim production is a 
highly profitable business now, 
other companies might enter 
the market, driving price com- 


of new drug development. 


Arman Mohsen Nia is a senior 


By DANIEL STAMBLER 


Given how unpredictable 
_the primaries for the 2016 
presidential race have been, 
| it’s hard to imagine what will 
| happen within the next year. 
That being said, one scenario 
has been constantly playing 
in my mind: 
About one year from now, 


| many people in the United 


States will be tuning in to 


| watch the presidential de- 


| and Republican 
MEGAN DONNELLY/ FOR THE NEWS-LETTER 


bates. The past year would 


| have been full of political 


frenzy in both the Democratic 
primaries, 
and now it could hypotheti- 
cally be time to watch the two 
candidates go head to head. 
It would be time to watch Re- 
publican candidate Donald 
Trump debate Democratic 
candidate Bernie Sanders. 
Wait, Trump vs. Sanders? 
Anyone who has been follow- 
ing the primaries of both par- 


| ties will know what’s wrong 


with this hypothetical scenar- 
io. On the one hand, Donald 
Trump is an extremely brash 
and wealthy reality TV per- 
sonality. He has a fairly large 
group of people who will con- 
stantly support him, he can 
self-fund his campaign and 
he gets a lot of media atten- 
tion — both intentionally and 
unintentionally. The problem 
is that whenever he opens his 


| mouth he manages to offend 


(a) certain group(s). Trump’s 
off-color remarks aside, my 
biggest gripe with him is that 
most of his statements are 


| way too far right; His foreign 


policy ranges from ludicrous 
(such as strong arming Mexico 
‘to construct a Great Wall of 
the modern age) to not mak- 


intend to get along with Pu- 
tin, as he claims he would?) 
and yet he still hasn’t given us 
many details about how he in- 
tends to follow through on his 
policy goals. But enough about 
Trump. The media has pretty 
much covered anything about 
him. Let’s talk Sanders. 


materials science and engineering 
major from Tenafly, N.J. 


On the ‘surface Bernie 


Food is more than nourishment: It's a boundless hobby 


By SABRINA WANG 


- Most people who know me 
are well aware of my great love 
for food. 

In fact, food was how I 
bonded with Kelly, a fellow 
member of the organization I 
volunteered at this summer. 


_ Kelly took me out for lunch, 


mid weather 
_ ‘Made us feel — 
like someone 


ing about our 


and we connected over food. 
_ Like all ran- 


ET 


ralled toothpicks. “You must 
really like food.” I couldn't 
agree more. — 2 

When our finally plates ar- 


rived we talked about how . 


much we loved avocado on 
anything and everything. We 
spoke of pasta and recounted 
the strangest foods we ever 
ate (snake for me; that was 
wild). We talked about food 

in Hampden 


dom con- and food 
Versations “If yoy want to gauge ey 
begin, we uA ner Harbor; 


started talk- 


‘side the su- 
-premely hu- 


was. relentless 


r pictures of an amazing 
eight-course tasting menu | 
had with my best friend who 


everything changed. 
isclaimer: I don’t have eight- 
jurse tasting menus every 
lay. Or on any day, really. 
ow,” said Kelly, as sh 
cked gh. oto after 
of jelly suspended on 

ed sugar, apple-green 

ranged in small cups 


. 


zed -bouches  ¢ aah: ; 
Catcly on a spi- butter, strawberries, rye bread, 


how hungry you are, 


~ me because I always 
want an apple.” 


rrently resides London — 


sh hy Ware CAP 
; a Pee, ba 4 


which foods. 


“days, how see if you want an ing before. 
every time apple’ never applied to Bed ang ANA 
we went out- PP. we liked 


most to eat in 
the morning. 
Gian tt e7 re 
s spersed be- 
tween bites of eggs Benedict 
we gushed about cheese. Aged 
cheddar was my favorite, al- 
though fresh mozzarella and 
melted Brie are close runner- 
ups (she seconded mozzarel- 
la). Through the course of this 
conversation I realized that I 
could probably finish an entire 
gallon of blueberries by my- 
self! The saying, “If you want 
to gauge how hungry you are, 
see if you want an apple” nev- 


he er applied to me because | al- 


ways want an apple. 


I've always loved mush- 


rooms, even though my sister 
contends that they taste like 
dirt. Eggplant, mustard, peanut 


7 
7 


to avoid eat- | 


coconut, lamb, duck, soups — 
I don’t discriminate. We spoke 
about our favorite culinary de- 
lights for hours, but we didn’t 
even cover half of the bases. 

It was one of the best conver- 
sations I had ever had. 

Last Christmas when I went 
back to Vancouver (best place 
on Earth for foodies besides 
New York), I spent most of my 
free time eating. This fit perfect- 
ly with the fact that the pantry 
and kitchen in my house was 
always stocked with something 
wonderful at any given time. 
Hey mom, if you're reading 
this, you're the best! 

“My god,” my mother had 
said when she came home to an 
empty fruit basket. “There were 
five peaches there this morn- 
ing.” Sorry I’m not sorry. 

In French there’s a word that 


' distinguishes between a lover 


of food and a mass consumer 
of food: gourmet vs. gourmand: 
the difference between a critic 
of food as opposed to a bot- 
tomless stomach. It’s certainly a 
fine line, which explains why I 
haven't quite found it. 

“Is there any food you don’t 
like?” people ask me. “Whipped 
cream from the can is the dev- 
il,” I say, and I watch as their 
faces scrunch in confusion. Is it 
the calories? The texture? How 
could I not like spraying the 


‘contents the entire can in my 


mouth in one fell piss ao 


way the stuff oozes from the noz- 


"ae thetnyfakepeaksofpromise 


ae 
atic . "4 
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that only serve to enhance the be- 
trayal of the real whipped cream 
it’s trying to mimic. It tastes like a 
sad bootleg version of cream, like 
that awful top layer on the top of 
those ice cream cakes you used to 
eat when you were a kid — yeah, 
it’s the worst. ‘ 

The second worst are raw 
carrots. : 

Clearly, I love food. It is nour- 

ishment, it is fun and for some of 
us, it is a boundless hobby. I love 
the fact that there will always be 
a new, unique dish for me to try. 
Whether some amazing chef just 
invented it, or I have to travel to 
an exotic local to discover it, new 
food will always excite me. That 
being said, I know that I'll be able 
to enjoy old favorites like amuse- 
bouches throughout my whole 
life — and if my gourmet experi- 
ences have told me one thing, its 
that food of all types only seems 
to get better with age. So to my 
fellow foodies, I say that we.have 
a lot to look forward to. 

In the last week of my intern- 
ship, Kelly and I decided to go 
for coffee. (I like mine with a 
splash of milk.) “What are you 
going to do this weekend?” asks 
Kelly as we're driving down 
North Charles Street. A 

“Food,” I say simply, as if 
that’s all the explanation need- 


_ed, and she laughs so much that — 
her .head tilts back and leans 


against the headrest. 


science major 
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All 


With the exception of editorzals, 
the opinions expressed here are those 


of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Sanders appears to be the po- 
lar opposite of Trump. He is 
the poorest of all candidates 
and makes an effort to con- 
nect with lower and middle 
class people by only accept- 
ing small campaign contri- 
butions. Bernie Sanders is a 
self-proclaimed Democratic 
Socialist as his policies in- 
clude nationalizing banking 
and making all state colleges 
free. In addition, he has im- 
plied that he would close the 
gap between the one percent, 
which Trump represents, and 
everyone else. However, the 
largest difference between 
Trump and Sanders is their 
voter bases. Trump draws 
from several hard _ right- 
wingers who are fed up with 
the election system. Bernie 
Sanders on the other hand 
draws his support from a lot 
of young people, including 
many students here at Hop- 
kins and at other colleges. 
Sanders is pushing for our 
government to be more social- 
ist, and sticks to his beliefs 
since he has never abused the 
Political Action Committee 
(PAC) system, which I respect. 
All of this being said, here’s 
my problem with Sanders: 
his policies are way too far 
left. His goals would be ex- 
tremely costly to accomplish 
and would involve turning a 
huge capitalist behemoth of 
a system into a democratic- 
socialist system that emulates 
the Swedish model. It would 
be near impossible and also 
potentially damaging. The 
social, economic and political 
conditions of the U.S. are sim- 


ply inhospitable to thesysteme===— 


Sanders wants to create. 

Both of these candidates 
have gained major traction in 
their parties. What started out 
as a campaign where every- 
one thought the presidential 
candidates would be Jeb Bush 
and Hillary Clinton has be- 
come very interesting. Despite 
the fact that Trump and Sand- 
ers stand on opposite poles of 
the political spectrum, they 
do have one thing in common: 


' They have definitely threat- 


ened the establishment of 
their respective political par- 
ties. Their popularity shows 
how many voters are disillu- 
sioned with the campaign sys- 
tem and are willing to support 
candidates who will shake 
things up. If Trump maintains 
his lead (and actually lists out 
clear policies that make sense), 
and if Sanders keeps gaining 
traction (and if the email scan- 
dal continues to hamstring the 
Clinton campaign) then this 
scenario might become reality. 

This would indeed make 
the 2016 presidential cam- 
paign one of the most inter- 
esting in history. But it would 
also be quite frightening. 
Why? Because who would the 
moderates (the majority of 


voters) pick? These two candi- 


dates represent the extremes 
of different groups. They 
stand on the very tips of right 
and left wing. On one hand 
we have a hawkish billionaire 
who constantly makes Moffen- 
sive statements and wants to 
make America “Great Again” 
(whatever that means). On the 
other hand, we have a self- 
admitted Socialist who plans 
to spend a huge amount of 
money, which conflicts with 
a lot. of méderate American's 
capitalist values, and wantsto 
make the U.S. more like Eu- 


rope. If you already suy ort pee . 
em ec 


A ee 
i 


one of these candidates, t 
you already know who to vote 


for. However, many centrists. 


will be left scratching their, 
heads without a clue of who 
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Looking to get involved and meet new people? 


oin the HRDC Advisory Board. | 
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This is a great opportunity to share your ideas 4 

- and help shape your community. a 
This group will meet twice a month ~ 
ae evenings - a: i | oy 45pm. 
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Events in Baltimore My day al the first annual Landmark Festival 


this weekend 


All Weekend 


Transmodern Performance Festival 
Various locations, various times 
This weekend marks the 12th anniversary of 
Baltimore’s Transmodern Performance Festival. 


The festival, which focuses on radical live art. will | 


take place in five venues in the Bromo Arts District. 
There will be performances, immersive environ- 
ments, installations, exhibitions and more. 
Check out transmodernfestival.com to learn more. 


Dan Savage’s HUMP! Film Festival 
Gallery 788, various evening showings 
The HUMP! Film Festival screens five-minute dirty 


| By ALISON 
BARTKOWSKI 
Your Weekend Columnist 
This past weekend 


marked the first annual 
| Landmark Festival held 
in Washington, D.C. 
at West Potomac Park. 
Quite a few Hopkins stu- 


movies made by ordinary people. HUMP! has picked | dents, myself included, 


attended. The festival 


their favorite 18 films over the last several years to | had a great lineup with 


screen in Baltimore at Gallery 788. They represent 
a range of sexual styles. The festival is sure to be 
both thought-provoking and lighthearted, both 
sexy and serious. Check out humptour.com for 
more show times and ticket purchases. 


RES 


Friday : 


Kevin Sherry’s Gallery Show 
Opening Reception — 
Terrault Contemporary, 7—10 p.m. 
Kevin Sherry is.an artist, author, former T-shirt com- 


pany owner and all-around illustration badass. He has 


written and illustrated 10 books with Penguin Books 


and Scholastic. A variety of his work will be on display 


al Terrault Contemporary. Sherry will perform with 
Baltimore hip hop duo Ed Schrader’s Music Beat at the 
- opening. 


é Friday & Saturday 


—U+NFEST 4 
Ottobar, 6 p.m. —2 a.m., both days 
Unregistered Nurse Booking has garnered a reputa- 


-tion for bringing some pretty great names to Bal- 


timore venues. U-+NFEST, now in its fourth year, 
is perhaps their most notable accomplishment. It 
fills Ottobar with bands of national acclaim, local . 
favorites and tons of punk rock lovers. Performing 
this year are Screaming Females, Priests, Wing 
Dam, Sheer Mag, Roomrunner and Big Eyes, among 
others, As someone who has seen Priests, Sheer.’ 
Mag and Screaming Females live in Baltimore, 
| couldn’t recommend this show more. Two-day 
passes are available online for $25, which is an 
unbeatable deal. Plus Ottobar is within walking 
distance of Homewood campus. 


Drake and The Strokes 
headlining and many 
other locally and nation- 
| ally-acclaimed artists fill- 
ing out the lineup. 
| _ Tragically, I was only 
able to-attend the second 
day due to the first round 
of midterms, but I had a 
great time. 
I ordered my ticket a 
ahead of 


festival grounds were 
relatively small and you 
| could see the monuments 


* 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 
Your Weekend Columnist 


Last semester, a cou-- 


ple of my friends and I 
started playing together 
in-a horn trio with the 
Hopkins Chamber Mu- 


sic Program. We all love: 


playing music, but our 
pianist, Tyler, was defi- 
nitely the most motivat- 
ed member of our trio. 
He seems to have an en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of 
all things classical mu- 
sic, although if you were 
to point it out, he would 
claim it’s not true. — 
Either way, it was 
Tyler who first sug- 
gested that our horn 
player Kristen and I 
to some Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra (BSO) 
performances. He had 
purchased a_ student 


_| pass for the season last 


} - -e 
{ > 


v 


towering over the stages, 
which was a nice touch. 
As Larrived I managed 
to catch a bit of Chromeo 
drifting over from one 
of the side stages, but I 
opted to head straight 
for the food’ trucks and 
got in line for The Big 
Cheese, a food truck 
specializing in grilled 
cheese. The line was long 
but well worth the wait 
for a gooey sandwich 
filled with guacamole. 
One thing that stood 
out to me as I munched 
on my well-earned meal 
was that the demograph- 
ic was a lot older than 
I had expected; There 
were even families with 
young kids present. 


Sears bat) fea 
if 


snt any 
IL.could dance to. I left 
early and headed over to 
CHVRCHES. Their set 


was amazing. Lead singer 


semester and needed a 


buddy to go with. 

Unfortunately, time 
after time I forgot to 
buy one, and I finished 
the year without having 
gone to any BSO perfor- 
mances whatsoever. __ 

This year I finally 
bought one and had the 
pleasure of going to a 


BSO concert this past. 


Friday. Concerts are typ- 
ically about two hours 
long. The first piece they 
played was composed by 
Sergei Prokofiev and, ac- 
cording to the program, 
written in the style of 
Haydn. 
the program turned out 
to be accurate. I am not 
a fan of Haydn, although 


the orchestra certainly _ 


played it well! 
The next 
vast improvement. It was 


-an Alexander Glazunov 


violin concerto and was 
OR oe tee 


t 


Unfortunately. ° 


Ane oy seapree ‘withs: ose ih 
piece was a ie e timp P 
which is a type of drum, D. 
only appear once in tl 
~ whole piece as a 


COURTESY OF RACHEL BIDERMAN 
| Drake, one of the festival’s main headlines, released a joint-mixtape with rapper Future in the week leading up to the festival. 


Lauren Mayberry man- 
aged to say something 
hilarious between each 
of the songs. She even 
messed up one line from 
laughing too hard when 
someone got hit in the 
face with a beach ball (and 
admitted it afterwards). 
And finally the head- 
liners! I actually ran 
across the grounds to try 
and get as close to the 
front as possible for The 
Strokes. However, lead 
singer Julian Casablan- 
cas managed to come 
on stage a full 20 min- 
utes late and seemed to 
be relatively inebriated. 
The performance was 
delivered well despite 
his condition and I really 
enjoyed it, especially be- 
they played many 


RS 


Landmark wasn’t just 
about the music. It sought 
to bring awareness to the 
current state of the Na- 


much more  interest- 


‘ing to listen to than the. 


Prokofiev. Then again, I 
very much like Russian- 
sounding music, so there 
you go. The soloist, who 
I believe usually serves 


-as the concertmaster for | 


BSO, did quite well on it - 
as well. ; gi ry 
_ played 


if you've never listened > 


to express the happiness 
he felt whenever he went 
out into the countryside, 
a theory I would not di 


Fun fact: the tim 


yo 
+4 


tional Mall. Monuments 
and landscapes are deterj- 
orating and there is a need 
to restore and improve 
one of our nation’s most 
iconic national parks, 
There are so many 
quality concerts in DC, 
and with a MARC train 
ticket only $8 each way, it 
is a worthwhile journey, 
It is worth noting that the 
MARC does not run late 
on weekends, and it'can 
be tricky getting back (my 
friends and I had to split a 
$170 Lyft ride), so it’s best 
to stay the night if pos- 
sible and catch the train 
back in the morning. 
Hopefully the festival 
will continue to grow 
and have even more 
well-known artists next 
year. It is quite reasor 


priced at $100. Make sure 
to check it out next year 
if your midterm schedule 
allows it. 


BSO season pass ts a great value for students 


The Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony Hall has served as the primary home of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestia since 1982. 


sentation of a crack of 
‘thunder, | 

_ There are BSO con- 
certs every week and — 
only two that a student 
season pass won't get 
you into (those are Yo-Yo 
Ma and Joshua Bell, so 
that makés sense). 


For any who are in- 


ey. | eae i 
Beethoven's Pastoral to — terested, a BSO student 


Pass is $25 for the whole 
season. Once you buy 
Ur Pass, all you have 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


By EMILY HERMAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 
RACHEL BIDERMAN 
Managing Editor 


The inaugural Land- 
mark Music Festival drew 
thousands to Washing- 
ton, D.C.’s West Potomac 
Park this weekend to 
watch Drake, The Strokes 
and 40 other artists per- 
formed on five stages 
nestled between historic 


*monuments. 


fans. .crowded..the 
EES ee 


The two-day  festi- 
val was held as a benefit 
for the restoration of the 
National Mall and _ felt 


surprisingly | un-Wash- 
ingtonian. If not for the 
Washington Monument 


looming behind one of 
the stages and the planes 
from the nearby Reagan 
National Airport  fre- 
quently flying overhead, 
it would have been easy 
to forget that the event 
was in the nation’s capital. 

Although more dedi- 


the most easygoing acts, 
casual observers tended to 
sprawl across the field be- 
hind them, drinking tall- 
boys on picnic blankets. 
The event drew a di- 
verse yet relatively low- 
key crowd for a music 
festival. Although the 
typical cadres of flower- 
crowned and crop-topped 
teenage girls were still 
there — especially for 
Wale, Miguel and Drake 


. i ee 
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: . COURTESY OF RACHEL BIDERMAN 
The first-ever Landmark Festival featured musical acts like Drake and The Strokes as well as interactive art. 


on Saturday — they were 
intermingled with beard- 
ed bros, hip baby-toting 
parents, unbuttoned D.C. 
professionals and a num- 
ber of grey-haired folks. 

It definitely took the 
festival staff a day to get 
into the groove of things. 
Many festival-goers were 
annoyed on Saturday af- 
ter spending hours wait- 
ing in drink and port- 
o-potty lines. Patience 
and toilet paper ran out 
quickly, but by Sunday 
the festival hit its logisti- 
cal groove and apologeti- 
cally amended its mis- 
takes. Although irked by 
the inefficiency at times, 
attendees seemed gener- 
ally ambivalent toward 
the rough patches, espe- 
cially given that it was the 
festival's first year. 

The linéup was stacked 
throughout the  after- 
noons, forcing fans either 
to leave early from one set 
to get a good spot at an- 
other stage or arrive jate 


and linger. behind large 


crowds. There wasn't 
festival grounds, but with 
most of the park devoted 
to performance space, food 
sales and bathroom lines, 
the focus was clearly on 
the artists. These writers 


weren't too upset to have | ett 
| should definitely have 


missed out on the official 
festival glitter flash tats. 


Drake drew the largest | 
and most vocal crowd of | 
the weekend with his clos- | 


Charles Theater hosts 
Taxi Driver viewing 


By SPENCER 
ABROHMS 
For The News-Letter 


On Tuesday, Home- 
wood Professor of the 
Arts Thomas Dolby host- 
ed a screening of Martin 
Scorsese’s _digitally-re- 
mastered Taxi Driver at 
The Charles Theatre. 

When the screening 


_ began at 9 p.m, the au- 


dience was packed with 
people of all ages who 
were eager to revisit this 
classic film. It was evi- 
dent that much of the au- 
dience had already seen 


the film judging by the 
-repetitions of the classic 


line “You talkin’ to me?” 


_ throughout the theater. 


Before beginning, 


Dolby took the stage to 


discuss the film’s pro- 


-lific and accomplished 


composer Bernard Her- 
rmann. After comment- 


ing on the fact that 


Wendy was in the audi-. 


Herrmann’s daughter 


ence, he described Her- 


v 


rmann’s long and storied 


? partnership with Alfred 
Hitchcock in films such 


as Psycho, North by North- 


west, and Vertigo. 

Dolby himself was 
particularly influenced 
by Herrmann’s score for 
the 1958 thriller Vertigo, 
which made him deter- 
mined to become a com- 
poser himself. 

Dolby also indicated 


that those who worked. 


on The Artist were heav- 
ily influenced by Her- 
rmann’s Vertigo score, as 
they used it for their film 
with only miniscule ac- 
knowledgement to Her- 
rmann toward the end of 
the credits. 

Providing the audi- 
ence with a series of 
relevant anecdotes from 
the life of the composer, 
Dolby portrayed Her- 
rmann as a musical ge- 
nius who was so passion- 
ate about his craft that 
he was often difficult to 
work with. Herrmann’s 
conviction and vision 
ultimately caused him 
to cut ties with Hitch- 
cock — an action that 
allowed the composer 
to pursue other endeav- 
ors including his even- 
tual work on Taxi Driver. 
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much time to explore the | 


ing set on Saturday. Wait- 
ing in the rain for an hour 
before he took the stage, 
we could hear pockets of 
complainers who had ap- 
parently shelled out $105 
for a one-day pass just to 
see the Toronto rapper. 
The drizzly wait for 
Drizzy was worth it. 
Drake’s set, featuring a mix 
of his older hits and newer 
songs from recent album If 


‘You're Reading This It’s Too 


Late and his fresh mixtape 
Future, What a Time to Be 
Alive, offered a variety of 
emotions. The crowd also 
reacted approvingly — to 
any reference of his widely 
publicized feud with Phila- 


delphia rapper Meek Mill 


and yelled the lyrics of his 
diss track “Back to Back.” 

“Don’t worry, he’s 
dead,” Drake quipped at 
the end of the controver- 
sial song. 


p 


By LEONARDO 
TADDEI 
For The News-Letter 


Those who say that 
there are no more talented 
playwrights in America 


gone to see the original 
plays performed at the 
Witness Theater Compa- 
ny’s fall showcase at the 
Swirnow Theater. 
Sophomore Pepe Mu- 
niz’s fantastic work as a 
producer resulted in four 


_ unique plays on the week- 


end of Sept. 25 that were 
neither predictable nor 
prosaic and were capable 
of raising deep emotions 
and.non-trivial causes for 
reflection. 

Beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, the best moment 
of the showcase was “The 
Bartering Poet” by fresh- 
man Giovanna Molina. 
This skit proved to be a 
very interesting concept 
which, from a certain 
point of view, resembled 
a reverie play in the style 
of William Shakespeare 
mixed with a modern, 
everyday-life record. 

The over-the-top act- 
ing was very appropri- 
ate for the play and not 


‘neglected at all by fresh- 


man Rachel Underweiser 
and. sophomore Freddie 
McCall, each of whom 
put on a superlative per- 
formance directed by the 
skillful sophomore Sha- 
ron Maguire. 

Another noteworthy 
aspect of the showcase 
was the undeniable tal- 
ent of senior Tatiana Nya 
Ford who played the titu- 
lar character in “Eleanor 
Rigby,” written by senior 


—Utkarsh Rajawat. She is 


definitely the most pre- 
cious pearl in the compa- 
ny because she is always 
able to put real, inspired 
passion into her charac- 
ters. She monopolized the 


» 


The American indie- 
rock band The Strokes 
closed the weekend with 
a crowd-pleasing set. With 
a fan base slightly older 
than the majority of the 
other artists, the band 
drew a diverse crowd full 
of rocker dads, stoners and 
hippie teenagers. 

The Strokes provided 
a sound both poppy and 
timeless. Lead singer Ju- 
lian Casablancas’s raspy, 
slurring voice and sun- 
glasses were reminiscent 
of old-school classic rock. 

The band also capital- 
ized ‘on the astronomical 
phenomenon dubbed the 
Super Blood Moon —a lu- 
nar eclipse that occurred 
as the moon was closest 
to the Earth in its orbit. A 
live feed of the moon was 
projected onto the on- 
stage screens before and 
during their set: 

Miguel, the Grammy- 
winning Los Angeles neo- 
soul singer who received 
widespread critical acclaim 
for his recent album Wild- 
heart, delivered an impres- 
sive yet unnecessarily emo- 
tional performance right 
before Drake. Though sex- 
ual and personal explora- 
tion are consistent themes 


in his music, his speeches | 


between songs often felt 
borderline preachy. 


Given the stench of | 


marijuana in the air 
which was present 
throughout the festival 


but especially strong on | 


Saturday afternoon — his 
See LANDMARK, pace B5 


attention of the entire au- 
dience with her charming 
allure. 

Despite hardly being 
realistic, Aavik Parkrasi 
played the role of Father 
McKenzie, She took too- 
long pauses and lacked 
the necessary rhythm, 
although she kept a very 
high level on stage. She 
was in.fact plausible in 
all the difficult facets of 
the unpredictable Elea- 
nor — from the moment 
she is quietly seated on 
a armchair to when she 
cuts her wrists and bleeds 
to death. 

Also appreciable was 
the direction of “Lim- 
its and Discontinuities” 
by sophomore Monika 
Borkovic. The plot is in- 
teresting in itself because 
it offers stimulating food 
for thought about homo- 
sexuality and how diffi- 
cult it can be for a young 
girl to deal with the per- 
sonal acceptance of her 
emotions. 

Freshmen Celia Freed 
and Sarina Redzinski, 
who played Meredith and 
Jenny, respectively, cre- 
ated something special 
in the theater despite im- 
probable costuming and 
the empty boxes from 
which they 
pretend- 
ed to eat 
Chinese 
food. They 
evoked 
that aspect 
which is 
always rare 
even _ for 
profession- 
al compa- 
nies: truth. 

_ The two 
women 
were deal- 
ing with ~ 
an unre- 
solved les- 
bian affair, 
reproduced 


xplore-emolion. in ort 


Landmark brings two days of music to D.C. Baltimore Book Festival 


celebrates its 20th year 


By AUSTIN HOPKINS 
For The News-Letter 


Overcast skies with 
the occasional sprinkle 
didn’t dampen the Bal- 
timore Book Festival's 
20th anniversary. 

Located at the Inner 
Harbor for its second 
year, the three-day event 
drew tens of thousands 
of book lovers last week- 
end to see hundreds of 
authors, poets and art- 
ists. Admission was free, 
but there was plenty of 
interesting literature for 
any book lover to buy. 

Occupying the section 
of the Inner Harbor from 
the USS Constellation all 
the way to the American 
Visionary Art Museum, 
the festival was truly 
massive. It should be no 
surprise then that there 
was something for every- 
one — from the family- 
friendly kid’s zone to the 
not-so-family-friendly 
panels hosted by romance 
and erotica writers. 

Just wandering 
around the area, one 
could see hundreds of 
stands set up by a wide 
variety of people. As 
might be expected, most 
of these were literary in 
nature: authors signed 
books and _ discussed 
their works, local and 
outlet booksellers dis- 
played merchandise, and 
writers’ communities of- 


with vivid suspense and a 
cliffhanger, sparking the 
fire between them in that 
pleasantly endless instant 
of silence in which they 
looked into each other 
eyes. That glitter was al- 
most tangible. 
Unfortunately, the 
most shaky performance 
was at the beginning of 
the showcase — the fami- 
ly argument 
depicted in 


fered memberships. 

However, there were 
representatives even from 
nontraditional literary 
sources, including the 
Walters Art Museum, the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, 
the National Aquarium 
and even the mayor’s of- 
fice. Though most of the 
focus was obviously on 
books, that focus was not 
exclusive. 

There were represen- 
tatives from every pos- 
sible genre from science 
fiction and fantasy to ro- 
mance and comic books. 
Nonfiction lovers were 
also pleased with the ar- 
ray of personal essays, 
how-to books and cook 
books on display. One of 
the best parts was that 
attendees were not just 
surrounded by avid fans 
of every genre but some- 
times also by the authors 
themselves. 

There were other ac- 
tivities besides the ven- 
dors. Kids could, get 
their faces painted, play 
reading games or meet 
favorite characters like 
The Cat in the Hat, Clif- 
ford the Big Red Dog 
and Curious George. 
Words with Strangers, 
a giant Scrabble board 
where guests could 


play against each other, 
was another fun way 
for attendees to mingle 
at 


the Book Festival. 
See BOOKS, pace B4 


phragmatic support) his 
excessive mumbling and 
his pretending without 
dominating the action 
certainly did not ben- 
efit gifted sophomore Jan 
Stark, who _ interpreted 
Vance to be fluid in his 
posture. 

The only contribution 
capable of restoring an 
appropriate amount of re- 

alistic emo- 
tional ardor 


“The Bike to the play 
People” The weekend’s was _ the 
by sopho- : orgeous 
more Renee four unique plays Alana Di 
Scavone. It . Sabatino in 
seemed that WETE neither the role of 
the under- predictable nor Jane. 

standin : Never- 
between ac- PFOSsalc. theless, the 
tors wasn’t effort that 
worked out / everyone 
enough by put into this 


sophomore director Lil- 
lian Kairis.. Sometimes 
they assumed unintelli- 
gible positions on stage, 
even turning their backs 
to the audience. 
Furthermore, senior 
Neil Chapel was just a 
little too clumsy in the 
role of Nate, although he 
had overall wherewithal 
in terms of stage pres- 
ence. His low volume (a 


result of inadequate dia- 


production was remark- 
able, including that of 
members of the techni- 
cal staff who efficiently 
handled the behind-the- 
scenes issues. 

All things considered, 


_ the chance to admire such 


talented contemporary 
playwrights for the price 
of three dollars a ticket 
is a huge opportunity for 
anyone interested in mod- 
ern theater. 


COURTESY OF STEPHAN CAPRILES 
lan Stark, Alana Disabatino and Neil Chapel were in the play olhcs “The Bike People.” 
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Father John Misty Self/less chooses action over intellectual sci-fi themes 


plays quirky folk 


By EMILY HERMAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Father John Misty 
brought his signature 
breed of eccentric yet poi- 
gnant folk-rock to Rams 
Head Live! on Monday, ex- 
pressing himself through 
excruciating lyrics and ec- 
static physical movements. 

Misty, actually Joshua 
Tillman from Rockville, 
Md. and formerly the 
drummer for chamber- 
folk band Fleet Foxes, per- 
formed tracks off Febru- 
ary’s I Love You, Honeybear 
and 2012’s Fear Fun under 
different shades of color- 
ful mood lighting and 
smoke. 

The show felt simulta- 
neously choreographed 
and off-the-cuff. Perhaps 
the perceived spontaneity 
of Misty’s performance 
stemmed from his brutal 
honesty and _self-aware- 
ness, both in his lyrics 
and in his stage banter. 

His versatile tenor 
voice shined on stripped 
down tracks like “Holy 
s**t” and “I Went To The 
Store One Day” and was 
accessible and pleasing on 
his more popular tracks, 
“Chateau Lobby #4 (in 
C for Two Virgins)” and 
“Nancy From Now On.” 
However his allure came 
mostly from his screwball 
yet deadpan antics. 

- He set the sarcastic and 
playful tone for the show 
right off the bat, opening 


with his most recent al- : 


bum’s title track, “I Love 
apy Honeybear,” saun- 


song, and end ing erga the 
first of two jumps off the 
drum set that evening. 
Misty also drew 
laughs and cheers with 
the movements paired 
with his lyrics. He did 
‘a couple can-can kicks 
following the line “We 
could dé ayahuasca / 
baby, if I wasn’t holding 
all these drinks” in “I’m 
Writing A Novel,” and 
he drew giggles with 
the hand motions corre- 
sponding to each word 
of “The Night Josh Till- 
man Came To Our Apt.” 


He also used his per- 
formances to mock as- 
pects of popular culture 
and people he has had the 
displeasure of spending 


time with. In the afore- 
mentioned song, Misty 
drew noticeable crowd 


approval and _ participa- 
tion with the lines “She 
says like literally music 
is the air she breathes, / 


and the malaprops make | 


kkKKK 


me wanna f g scream. 
/ 1 wonder if she even 
knows what that word 
means. / Well it’s literal- 
ly not that.” Just earlier in 
the set, he jokingly dedi- 
cated “When You're Smil- 
ing and Astride Me” to 
fans who may have con- 
nected by listing Father 
John Misty in their musi- 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


s of this mo- 
ment, Ex 
Machina is 
my contend- 
er of choice 
for Film of 2015. A smartly 
constructed and expertly 
crafted work of sci-fi, the 
film creates an intrigu- 
ing, claustrophobic atmo- 
sphere doused with just 
enough intellectuality to 


| keep you wondering just 


cal preferences on their | 


OKCupid profiles. 

When fans started yell- 
ing requests, he quipped 
by telling them to just 
look up the song on the 
internet, “nerd,” before 
returning to his set list. 
At one point, he grabbed 
a phone from an audience 
member videotaping the 
performance and danced 
around while holding 
the phone uncomfortably 
close to his face. 

The concert drew a 
crowd mixed in age but 
similar in look — there 
were a fair number of 
bearded white dudes in 
attendance, mirroring 
Misty’s artsy aesthetic 
with less finesse. In a 
friendly Q&A _. session 
before his encore, Misty 
hilariously addressed the 


minimal diversity in his 
fanbase by stating what. 


Oy 


“he plans to do to get more 


black fans. 

“Management and I are 
circling the wagon around 
this issue,” Misty said. “I 
think the man bun’s going 
to be the first thing to go.” 

Misty then called on a 
black woman who let him 
know that her mom is also 
a huge fan, before accept- 


_ ing ascrunchie from a fan 


by the front of the stage. 
“Just to recap...moms 
love me, I have a multicul- 
tural fan base, and as long 
as I havea scrunchie, the 
man bun’s okay,” he said. 


what the moral implica- 
tions behind every action 
may be. It’s a wonderful 
film from a newcomer 
director and mostly un- 
known performers (which 
likely contributed to the 


| sad lack of attention it 


got). I highly recommend 
you see it if you get the 
chance. It will be time 
well spent. 
Do you 
know what 
I wouldn‘t 


SELF/LESS 


Damian Hale, played ini- 
tially by Ben Kingsley. 
When Damian, a wealthy 
man, is confronted with 
terminal cancer, he is 
approached by a man 
named Albright who 
promises him a way to 


» continue living when he 


would otherwise die. Da- 
mian agrees to have his 
consciousness transferred 
into a new body that has 
apparently been grown 
for him through a process 
called “shedding.” He is 
thus granted renewed 
youth and health. 

All seems to go accord- 
ing to plan until Damian 
finds himself assailed 
with hallucinations of a 
life apparently not his 
own. He soon learns that 
his new body may not 
have been as fresh as Al- 
bright claimed and that 
the entire “shedding” 
operation may not quite 
have been all that it ap- 
peared to be. 

I tend to get excited 
whenever concepts like 
the conscious mind are 
brought to the forefront 
in sci-fi stories. By their 
very nature, concepts like 
these raise questions that 
cause people 
to question 
who and 
what they re- 


recommend? }|—— 


ally are, what 


| Doyouknow |} Starring: constitutes 
what isn’t |] Ryan Reynolds, being alive 
wonderful, }| Natalie Martinez and what 
| well-crafted | Director: about us ac- 
or any of || Tarsem Singh tually makes 
the things }]Run Time: us who we 
I praised 1417 min. are. (Not to 
| Ex Machina }\Rating: PG-13 mention all 
for? A little the monsters, 
production real and 
called _Self/ metaphori- 


| big-name 


Less, directed by Tarsem 
Singh. A much bigger pro- 
duction than Ex Machina, 


this | movie launched dur-— 
‘ing the summer- block-— 


buster season, sporting 


performers 


| like Ryan Reynolds and 


Ben Kingsley. Before its 
release, audiences knew 
nothing other than its title 
and that it had something 
to do with people implant- 
ing their consciousnesses 
into other people’s bod- 
ies. With pulse-pounding 
action, an excellent cast 
and a morbidly intriguing 
premise, this was bound 
to be a movie to look for- 
ward to, right? Wrong. 
The film opens on one 


cal, that may be lurking 
in one’s own head.) These 
are all such fun concepts 


and are always so fasci-_ 
nating to~ see in action” 


when executed properly. 

What causes me_ to 
raise my eyebrows is 
why the film chooses-to 
play around with none of 
them. 

Make no mistake: In- 
teresting concept aside, 
Selffless is an action movie 
and a particularly bland 
one at that. In a movie 
based around conflicting 
personalities and mental 
issues, the characters all 
manage to have the per- 
sonalities of wet construc- 
tion paper. Ryan Reyn- 


Hopkins professor discusses work of film composer 


TAXI, From B3 


Dolby also showed 


- clips from some of Her- 


rmann’s other films in- 
cluding The Ghost and 
Mrs. Muir in order to 
show hew the compos- 
er’s masterful control of 
the score both influenced 
and enhanced the film. 
Noting that Herrmann 
was constantly “in tune” 
with what he was seeing 
on the screen, Dolby com- 

_ mented on Herrmann’s 
strong point of view as a 
composer. 

“Directors were able 
to cut down on dialogue, 
allowing | Herrmann’s 
score to tell the story,” he 
said. — 

Dolby concluded _ his 


talk by describing the in- 
tricacies of Herrmann’s 
well-known score for Taxi 
Driver. 

“The score drives out of 
the movie itself. The main 
theme sounds like traf- 


_ fic passing in the streets, 


shows the repetitive na- 
ture of the taxi driving 
experience, the endless re- 
petitiveness and the pas- 
sage of time. It reminds us 
that [Travis Bickle] was in 
the marines and has some 
form of PTSD. Everything 
is coming from what we 
are seeing on the screen,” 
he said. 
Much of the score was 
used to build tension and 
track the main character's 
descent into madness. _ 


r _ COURTESY OF HOUSE34 VIA FANPOP 
DeNiro plays fa gee an ex-marine with PTSD. 


a" 


He 
t FH. 


Just before the lights 
dimmed for the start of 
the film, Dolby struck a 
final pose while donning 
Travis Bickle’s famous 
military jacket and Mo- 
hawk, much to the delight 
of the audience. 

As for the film itself, 
Taxi Driver still clearly 
holds up as a paragon of 
cinematic achievement. It 
was quite a spectacle to 
see the beautifully remas- 
tered version of the 1976 
film on the big screen, 
and it is evident that this 
film is easily accessible for 
anew audience. Although 
the movie is almost forty 
years old, it can still hold 
its own against more re- 
cent films and even sur- 
pass them. 

The film, which was 
nominated for four Acad- 
emy Awards, stars Robert 
De Niro as Travis Bickle, 
an ex-marine who works 
as a taxi driver in order to 
cope with his insomnia. 
Bickle grows increasing 
insane due to his disillu- 
sionment of New York City 
and the world as a whole, 


as well as possible post- 


traumatic stress disorder. 
His madness culminates 
in violence and bloodshed 
as Bickle develops an ob- 


a apres saving. tho nee ies 
; Be: 


+ 
» 


 cidal 
vigi 


12-year-old prostitute Iris | 


(Jodi Foster). 

_ Taxi Driver is quick- 
paced, surprising, comi- 
cal and brutally violent. 
A fascinating character 
study, the film delves 
into the mind of a mad- 
man as it examines the 
dilapidating effects of war 
and crime on the human 
psyche. While modern 
audiences may be more 
used to excessive violence 
in film than those in 1976, 
the climax in Taxi Driver 
can still make even the 
most experienced cine- 


phile squirm. » 
Taxi Driver was. also 
the. film that really 


brought De Niro to the 


forefront of the acting 


world. The actor plays | 
the role’ beautifully and 


fully commits to the role 


.of the madman. For Dol- 


by, the film has endured 
for reasons pertaining to 
the strength of this main 
character, 

“The central eae 
isa unusual, ambig- 
uous 


the world of a sick homi- 
igilante a 
of a tradi 
ing to <kanup 


aracter,” he said, 
_ “It is either a journey into 


ence members, 
-were more than enough 
in most cases, so the en- tt 


maniac or a hero_ 
the lines” 


vp teh 


—— 
COURTESY OF SARABEARA VIA FANPOP 
Reynolds portrays the struggle of two minds in the same body. 


olds, to his credit, tries 
his hardest to encapsulate 
the struggle of two minds 
vying for control over one 
body, but unfortunately 
the script just does not 
give him enough wiggle 
room to truly make his 
character come across 
as at all compelling. You 
know there will be a mor- 
al choice at the end, and 
you know precisely what 
it will be from the get-go. 
No struggle, no inner con- 
flict, no thinking, no fun. 
But simply being an 
action movie rather than 
an intellectual sci-fi 
thriller isn’t in and of it- 
self a bad thing so I may 
have gone in with skewed 
expectations. That’s at 
least partially my fault, 
right? Unfortunately the 
reality isn’t so simple. 
With spaced-out and ar- 
guably subdued action 
sequences, this film des- 
perately wanted to be a 
“make you think, make 
you feel” kind of movie. 
Long periods of inves- 
tigation, contemplation 
and revelation bring the 
film’s: pace. to a remark- 


ably slow level on multi- 
ple occasions throughout. 
In fact the actual conflict/ | 
chase sequences often | 
feel like vessels simply | 
to get us to the next plot 
revelation. The end result | 
is a film trying and fail- 
ing to be intellectual and | 
compelling with second- | 
ary action that just isn’t | 
strong enough to pick up | 
the slack. 

I'll give Selffless this: It | 
certainly tries. Although | 
it fails in nearly every re- 
spect, from its storytell- | 
ing to its construction to | 
its set pieces, it is evident | 
that Singh and the writ- | 
ers had a vision of what | 
could have been a very | 
heartfelt, compelling and | 
stimulating film. Though | 
the contemplative bits fall | 
just below the mark, it is | 
clear that on a concep- | 
tual level, each of them } 
has more than enough to | 
stand on. Unfortunately 
what we're left with is 
something generic, for- | 
gettable and, 
nately, pretty stupid. — 


Overall rating: 3/10 


Book festival draws | 
authors and readers. 


BOOKS, From B3 
Throughout the festival 
there were dozens of pan- 
els running simultane- 
ously, featuring mostly lo- 
cal authors and members 
of the literary community. 
Some were focused on 
giving insight from au- 
thors to readers and fans, 
like the discussion on the 
role of science in science 


fiction and fantasy works, _ 


in which authors talked 
about how they research 
the real world to inspire 
the worlds they create. 
Others were primar- 
iis focused on advice for 
any aspiring writers who 
might be present, like 
the discussion on Liter- 
ary Citizenship from the 
editors of The Baltimore 
Review. They covered top- 
ics like the importance 
of reading the works of 
contemporaries, how to 
create effective critique 
groups, how to produc- 
tively use arrogance and 
how to engage in Bal- 
timore’s thriving .com- 
munity of writers. Many 
combined both of those 
approaches, _ allowing 
them to appeal to a wide 
audience. — 
Though these panels * 


were set in arrangements 
dubbed 
-was perhaps a misno- 


“stages,” that 
mer. The panelists were 
on the same level as tHe 
audience. Each panel sat 
only a few dozen audi- 


saaliy ee en-- 
couraged active audi-- 
“ence participation, and 
panelists were usually | 
available to talk to after- 
wards. One downside of | 
the panel structure was 
that they were sched- | 
uled back-to-back within | 
a couple of minutes of 
each other, and since the | 
event is so spread out | 
you might’ve missed the | 
end or beginning of one } 
if you wanted to attend } 
back-to-back panels _ at | 
different stages. 
There was plenty of} - 
food, albeit slightly over- | 
priced. Though boxed | 
water may be good for) 
the environment, at $3.00 | 


“each it was expensive. | — 


Fortunately it wasn’t a) 
hot weekend. Aside from 
the Inner Harbor restau- | 
rants, there were more | 
than enough additional | 
food vendors. The Food | 


for Thought Stage gave | 


live demonstrations of 
recipes and other food- 


- related talks. 


| 

' 
If you didn’t have are 
passion for books, there 
were also ancillary h 
penings related to music 
and visual art, but that 
probably wasn’t enough 
to justify going. However | 
if you would like to spend | 
a weekend at the Inner! — 


which © , 


unfortu- | 
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Dan Deacon reflects 
on Baltimore and 
his career 


Emily Herman sat down with the 
Baltimore music scene fixture to pick his 
brain about life in Charm City. 


Emily Herman: Being a Baltimore figure, how 
has the last year influenced you as an artist? 

Dan Deacon: It’s really made me try to become 
even more aware of being a white artist in a predom- 
nantly African-American city. It makes me think 
about how much more I can be conscious of what | 
do in Baltimore and being more inclusive and trying 
to make sure that places I like to go and things I like 
to do don’t disenfranchise other people. The whole 
city’s been focused on being positively self-aware. 


EH: Where do you see yourself going next? 
DD: I see myself going to bed. I’m really tired. 
(laughs) I love writing textural music and really am- 
bient music, but I feel like my main skill — kind of 
like Michael Jordan was good at baseball but he cor- 
rectly focused on basketball. I would love to work 
more in ambient music but I feel like I have a skill for 
writing rhythms, and I write dance music that you 
wouldn't hear in a dance club. A lot of people don’t 
want to go to a club but they want to dance. So I try 
to write music like that. I feel like I’ve figured that 
out on the road and in the DIY scene. 


EH: As a newfound Baltimorean, is there any- 
thing you want to tell people at Hopkins? 

DD: I just wouldn't be afraid of the city. I would 
try to leave campus as much as possible. I know 
there’s a whole gigantic world of people there that 
are wanting to get into whatever the f**k they’re get- 
ting into. I would just explore and see what you like. 
I'm not saying people are afraid, but get out of your 
dorm. 


EH: I loved your set. Is that the usual or is that 
the real Dan Deacon? 

DD: I’m pretty candid onstage. I don’t really have 
a good way to filter what I’m saying. We had a tech- 
nical problem at one point, but the thing about that is 
I made a really large wedding cake that I was really 
proud of, but then there was just a little bit of bird 
sh*t in the corner. I’m trying to cut that piece out and 
let everyone know that the rest of that cake is okay. 


Deacon had a lot more to say. Check out the 
full interview on nlonthedl.wordpress.com. 


Our favorite track: 
“Watch Over Us” 


COURTESY OF RACHEL BIDERMAN 
George Ezra charmed the audience with his endearing smile and lyrics. 


you know what I’m saying? 


_ RB: What distinguishes you from other rappers? 


sometimes, 


I get influenced by sh’t like that. 

RB: What's next for you? 
anything else, so better music, that’s it. 
| gineer, Criminal Priest, my photographe 
make good music with a message. 


RB: Is there anything else you'd like to add? 
a AC: Follow me on twitter. And Baby Need Foo 
listen to that sh*t too. 


] 


RB: What other genres do you draw inspiration from? 
AC: Jazz, Moroccan, Spanish music, metal, rock. My gran 
that sh*t in my downtime, but when I’m in the car with her she listens to Pink Floyd and I guess subconsciously . 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Wide variety of acts wows Landmark crowds 


LANDMARK, From B3 
affirmations were probably 
unappreciated by a good 
portion of the crowd. 

Other Saturday stand- 
outs included The Lone 
Bellow, a folksy trio of 
Brooklyn-based Southern 
transplants. Infusing their 
Fleetwood Mac-esque har- 
monies with rich emotion, 
the group delighted their 
rowdy, enthusiastic crowd. 

On a much calmer note, 
London band Daughter 
hypnotized the audience 
with their soft yet textured 
indie-folk. Although much 
lower in energy than your 
average festival act — even 
their own guitarist Igor 
Haefeli described their 
music as “depressing” — 
the audience perked up, 
gigeling at footage of wide- 
eyed hipster bros fixated 
on lithe, ghostlike lead 
singer Elena Tonra. 

Although D.C. native 
Wale drew an_ excited 
crowd, the rapper strug- 
gled through his set, fail- 
ing to connect with the au- 
dience. Many in the crowd 
joked that they hadn't lis- 
tened to Wale since 2010, 
and 10 minutes into his set 
it appeared as if he hadn’t 
rehearsed since then. Wale 
spent half his time onstage 
unsuccessfully trying to 
make the crowd separate 
for him to walk through 
while insisting that no one 
could come close to him. 

What he lacked in pres- 
ence he made up for in 
volume; Wale’s booming 


bass could be felt at Band 
of Horses, shaking up the 
folk group’s underwhelm- 
ing, bland set. 

Sunday’s acts were by 
and large more impressive 
than Saturday’s, starting 
with engaging sets from 
Gaithersburg, Md. rapper 
Ace Cosgrove. 

Although one of the 
lesser-known artists at the 
festival, Cosgrove earned 
a mob of new fans with his 
energetic, interactive set. 
He engaged so much with 
the crowd that he invited a 
fan onstage with him. With 
a hybrid of serious lyrics 
and upbeat, funky back- 
beats, Cosgrove provided 
a fresh, jazzy twist on typi- 
cal rap music. He stayed 
onstage beyond his allot- 
ted time and invited his 
posse to perform with him. 

Houndmouth, a four- 
piece band from New Al- 
bany, Ind., won over their 
audience with groovy 
vibes and endearing cama- 
raderie. Many in the crowd 
knew every word to every 
song; it felt almost as if they 
engineered their rollick- 
ing choruses to be perfect 
drinking ditties. Although 
they rocked every song, 
singer and keyboardist 
Katie Toupin’s gritty, slow 
vocals on “Gasoline” were 
especially captivating. 

Baltimore music scene 
fixture Dan Deacon electri- 
fied the crowd with his sig- 
nature joyful noise — the 
whole hour sounded like 
a Mario Kart victory. Kick- 


ing off his set by selecting 
audience members to dance 
battle and keep their moves 
“sassy as f**k at all times,” 
Deacon permitted the 
crowd to go buck wild and 
tap into a collective endor- 
phin rush. Later in the set, 
he instructed their audience 
to close their eyes, think of 
their loved ones and then 
think of those killed by po- 
lice violence, shocking the 
crowd with a sense of self- 
awareness and jolting them 
back to reality. 

Electro-funk duo Chro- 
meo also provided a dance 
break and reenergized the 
crowd with their upbeat, 
groovy tracks, The Canadi- 
an pair coaxed their audi- 
ence to let loose, encourag- 
ing girls to get onto strong 
strangers’s shoulders and 
incessantly teased the 
crowd that they could get 
much louder. 

CHVRCHES, the elec- 
tro-pop Scottish band, pro- 
vided a psychedelic perfor- 
mance full of flashing lights 
and head bopping. Lead 
singer Lauren Mayberry 
charmed the crowd, seem- 
ing lost in her music dur- 
ing the set while appear- 
ing surprisingly humble in 
light of the band’s success, 
profusely 
and thanking the audience 
in between tracks. 

English — singer-song- 
writer George Ezra mes- 
merized his audience with 
boyish grins and endear- 
ing personal anecdotes be- 
tween his soulful folk-pop 


complimenting, 


songs. Ezra was genuinely 
charming, beaming when 
the crowd sang along with 
him to the lesser-known 
tracks on his debut album 
Wanted on Voyage, from 
which the international hit 
“Budapest” emerged. 

Lord Huron, an indie 
band mostly comprised 
of Michigan childhood 
friends, brought grit to 
their set. Marking a no- 
ticeable departure from 
the breezier sound of 
their debut full-length al- 
bum Lonesome Dreams, the 
band updated old favorites 
with a rock-and-roll twist 
alongside tracks from 
their new album Strange 
Trails. Although their new- 
found sound offered a 
fresh take on their music, 
some elements of the show 
felt disingenuous to their 
identity as artists. 

Although one of the 
top-billed bands at the fes- 
tival, English electro-folk 
group Alt-J performed a 
visually stimulating yet 
lackluster set. Although 
those unfamiliar with the 
group’s textured lyrics and 
snarling vocals may have 
been wooed, the show of- 
fered little extra for fans 
more familiar with their 
recorded tracks. 

Despite some logistical 
hiccups and lackluster sets, 
Landmark provided an ac- 
cessible escape for all ages. 
Given this year’s turnout, 
Landmark is poised to es- 
tablish itself as an notable 
stop on the festival circuit. 


The Lone Bellow share their musical journey 


Emily Herman met with the close-knit, alternative-country trio to reflect on 
how they stay grounded in the face of a growing career. 


Emily Herman: You guys have come.a long way in the past few years, so pe 


huge, What's your journey been like? 


Zach Williams, vocals and guitar: We jus! 
one morning just to have a good time, and we 
up for us to start touring, it was a dream come true. Now we're a couple years 
hardest work is being able to take care of each other on the road. 


rforming at Landmark is pretty 


up really liking the songs... When the actual opporttinity came | 
in, and we’ve realized that some of the 


Kanene Pipkin, singer, mandolin, bass and keys: I think the true success for us of like a day-in and day-out is are 
we kind to each other? Are we doing what we believe in? Are we kind of honoring the people coming to our shows? 


EH: What's the difference, for you, between performing at a huge festival and a smaller venue? 
ZW: It’s such a great mix at a festival, you never know where folks are coming from. It’s fun putting the setlist 
together because you have to go out and see the vibe of the people that are here before you really put it together. It’s 


a huge energy. 


Brian Elmquist, vocals and guitar: And you get to enjoy other artists that you like and you get to hangout and 


meet them. You don’t normall 


‘ 


time too. 


KP: Yeah we don’t usually open for Drake, so it’s not a normal gig. 


ly get to see each other in the same place unless you're at a festival. So it’s a really good 


The Lone Bellow have more to their story. Check out the full interview on nlonthedl.wordpress.com, 


Our favorite track: “Green Eyes and a Heart of Gold” 


Ace Cosgrove talks music and Maryland 


_ Rachel Biderman chatted with the Gaithersburg, Md. rapper about 
his identity as an artist and what’s next on his plate. 


Rachel Biderman: How has Gaithersburg influenced your music? 

Ace Cosgrove: I think life influences my music, so the sh*t that I see around me, that’s all I talk about. Com- 
ing from Gaithersburg, I see both sides of the fence. You have your Potomac and then you have your roughe 
neighborhoods. So I get to talk about both aspects of life. 


RB: What’s it like to perform at a festival versus a regular concert? 
AC: This is my first festival, and this sh*t is way more intimate. I think this is the first time people came out just 
to see me. I’ve never had that sh*t before, most of the time I open up for random motherf**kers. ; 


> 


RB: Do you try to engage with the crowd each time you perform? 
AC: I do that everywhere, for sure. Even if they don’t f**k with the music, they've got to f**k with the energy, 


i 


AC: I try to talk about sh*t. I think a lot of people just talk about turning up and f**king bitches, which is cool 
I guess. I try to uplift the community and talk about what the f**k’s going on around us. 


RB: Tell me about the people you brought out onstage at the end. 
AC: I’m in a collective called Hostile Youth. It’s me, Uno Hyp: 


d, download that sh*t. Or buy that sh*t. And make your mom 


Our favorite track: “Emotional Cancer” 


dmother’s really into Pink Floyd. I don't listen to 


‘| 


AC: Making better music, that’s what's next. That’s the only thing I can control, the music. I can’t control 


<v 


4 


e, Hassani Kwess, Vaunfe, Goldlink, Face, my en- | 
r and DJ Black Diamond. We all live in the same area so we have good 
chemistry together, and we're just trying to take over the f**king world, to be honest. That's all we're trying to do, is_ 


¥ 


4 


Many artists at the two-day festival, includin 
and Dan Deacon (bottom), brought a ton of 


COURTESY OF EMILY 


g Houndmouth (top) 
energy to their sets, 


\ 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


By Erica Ding 
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Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


Panel “Bloody Moon 


You saw the “Super Blood Moon‘ 


By Erica Schwarz 


THE LUDICROUSLY BLOODY 
FLOATING SPACE BOULDERW 


now get ready for... 
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Questions? Comments? Submissions? E-mail cartoons@jhunewsletter.com | 
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By ADARSHA MALLA 
For The News-Letter 


An art scientist and Back 
to the Future fanatic has uti- 
lized magnets to design a 
wireless levitating light- 
bulb that changes the way 
we view and use one of the 
most classic inventions in 
human history. 

At a young age Si- 
mon Morris developed a 
strong interest in things 
that hover. Growing 
up during a time when 
Michael J. Fox skated 
through Hill Valley in 
the Back to the Future se- 
ties, Morris fantasized 
about someday riding 
a hoverboard similar to 
the one that appeared 
later in the series. His 


JAMES BOWE CC-BY-2.0 
Flyte resembles a regular lightbulb but hovers above a wooden base. 


passion for the physics 
behind hovering and 
magnetism led him to 
professional work that 
involving designing levi- 
tation displays for shoes, 
skateboards and speak- 
ers. During his time 
working on_ levitating 
different consumer prod- 
ucts for exhibitions his 
lightbulb moment came. 
With only a few altera- 
tions in lightbulb design 
over 135 years, Morris 
decided that it was time 
for a change. 

“I wanted to chal- 
lenge this by offering a 
different perspective on 
an iconic symbol — the 
light bulb,” Morris told 
Daily Mail. 

Flyte is a low-power 


Scientists discover liquid 


By CATIE PAUL 


Science & Technology Editor 


NASA has taken anoth- 
er step closer to determin- 
ing whether there is life 
on Mars. The government 
organization announced 
on Sept. 28 that research- 
ers had discovered liquid 
water on the surface of the 
planet. 

In a morning press 
conference where NASA 
claimed “Mars Mystery 
Solved,” researchers out- 
lined their discovery of 
salty water flows on Mars. 
Scientists have known for 
a while that Mars contains 
frozen water at its poles, 
but this is the first evidence 
of liquid water on the sur- 
face of the planet. 

Phenomena called re- 
curring slope lineae (RSL) 
appear seasonally on Mars. 
These dark streaks occur- 
ring on slopes of the planet 
disappear during cooler 
seasons but reappear at 
nearly the same location 
annually. Scientists have 
been observing the disap- 
pearance and reappear- 
ance of RSL over the past 
four years and now believe 
that they are caused by wa- 
ter. 

Scientists believe that 


~~wateron surface of Mar. * 


studying these RSL could | 
help them learn more about | 
the phenomena under the | 
Martian surface. The areas | 
where RSL occur are also | 
potentially the best places 
to look for microbial life. 

The press conference re- 
volved around a research 
paper about water on Mars 
released on Sept. 28 in Na- 
ture Geoscience. Some of the 
people who were remotely 
present at the conference 
included three authors of 
the paper, Lujendra Ojha, 
Mary Beth Wilhelm and 
Alfred McEwen. 

In 2011, as an undergrad- 
uate at the University of 
Arizona, Ojha discovered 
evidence of possible salt- 
water flows on Mars while 
working with McEwen. 
Ojha originally noticed 
RSL while using computer 
algorithms to examine im- 
ages of a crater on Mars. 
The team then spent a few 
more months trying to fig- 
ure out what the dark lines 
on the surface could be. 

Due to the darkness of 
the lines and their depen- 
dence on temperature the 
researchers suspected that 
they could be water. How- 
ever they had no direct 
way to detect water until 

See MARS, pace B8& 


a a NAS. OF ARIZONA 
~ Mars once had an ocean but is now typically viewed as an arid planet. 
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New company designs a levitating lightbulb Study shows Yoga can 
help arthritis patients 


wireless LED lightbulb 
that hovers and rotates 
atop a wooden base us- 
ing a series of magnets 
embedded in the base and 
lightbulb. Flyte is said to 
have a 22-year lifetime 
based on six hours of dai- 
ly use. 

While Morris is an 
expert at making items 
levitate, the real inno- 
vation with Flyte came 
in its ability to power 
the lightbulb wirelessly. 


magnetic levitation and 
electromagnets in every- 
day life, the device is not 
as functional as standard 
lightbulbs and lamps. 
While a standard 40-watt 
bulb gives off a bright- 
ness of about 450 lumens 
(the unit of measure- 
ment for light emitted 
by a source), the Flyte’s 
maximum brightness is 
60 lumens. Priced at $299 
per unit the Flyte sys- 
tem is also not particu- 


The phys- larly cheap. 
ics carrying However 
Flyte for- “This is our first the  com- 
ward is the pany has 


principle 


of induc- 
tion which C40 take 
states that fyrther.”’ 
an elec- 
tromag- -SIMON 
net with 


Gist Te sk 

running 

through 

it scan -te= : 
motely generate an elec- 
tric field due to changes 
in its magnetic field. This 
generates current in a 
nearby body. 

“The lightbulb  con- 
tains a cap. Inside the 
cap is a magnet. Inside 
the magnet is a coil and 
that coil receives the elec- 
tricity and powers the 
light. It is powering the 
light through the coil us- 
ing magnetic levitation,” 
Morris told The Guardian. 
“Tt is simple, but in this 
kind of combination it 
has not been applied that 
often — levitation and 
induction. We are com- 
bining these two types of 
technologies.” 

While Flyte raises the 
bar on our applications of 


product but we 


already 
received 


it much more than 
2,300  pre- 
orders on 
Morris, the — light- 
INVENTOR DUP sys: 


tem and has 
raised over 


$600,000 | 


through its 
Kickstarter campaign. 

Morris claims that 
while the lamp system is 
expensive for some peo- 
ple and may not provide 
the greatest amount of 
utility, the levitation and 
induction technology in- 
corporated into the Flyte 
has great potential. 

“The wow factor is 
that this lamp is levi- 
tating and it is not only 
levitating, but it is being 


By SABRINA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


A study conducted 
recently at the Hopkins 
medical campus found 
that practicing Yoga has 
a positive effect on people 
who suffer from arthritis. 
The study, which focused 
on patients with two com- 
mon forms of arthritis 
(knee osteoarthritis and 
rheumatoid arthritis), is 
so far the largest random- 
ized trial studying the ef- 
fects of yoga on arthritis. 

According to Susan J. 
Bartlett, an adjunct asso- 
ciate professor of medi- 
cine at Hopkins and asso- 
ciate professor at McGill 
University, Yoga is in- 
creasing in popularity as 
a complementary therapy. 
She added that one in 10 
people in the U.S. now 
practice Yoga to improve 
either health or fitness. 

“Yoga may be especial- 


| ly well-suited to people 


with arthritis because it 


| combines physical activi- 


powered through mid- | 


air. It could definitely be 
considered expensive for 
some people but what 


we are trying to get is [to | 


show] that this is what 
you can do. This is our 
first product but we can 
take it much further,” 
Morris told The Guardian. 


ty with potent stress man- 
agement and relaxation 
techniques and focuses 
on respecting limitations 
that can change from day 
to day,” Bartlett said. 
Arthritis, which af- 
fects one in five adults, 
is the nation’s leading 
cause of disability. The 
disease hinders mobil- 
ity and is detrimental to 
overall health and well- 
being. People who suffer 
from the disease often 
find it difficult to.partici-. 


pate in physical activities — 


and up to 90 percent of 
people with arthritis are 
less active than public 
health guidelines sug- 
gest. 

The researchers for 
this study recruited 75 
people with either knee 
osteoarthritis or rheuma- 
toid arthritis. The partici- 
pants were randomly as- 
signed either to a waitlist 
(the control group) or to 
eight weeks of twice-a- 
week Yoga classes and a 
weekly practice session at 
home. 

Researchers assessed 
the physical and men- 
tal states of the partici- 
pants before and after 
Yoga sessions and found 
that those  participat- 
ing in Yoga reported a 
20 percent improvement 
in energy levels, mood 
and physical function 
and amount of pain. 
These participants also 
improved their ability to 
complete physical tasks 
at work and at home. 

Although _ research- 
ers saw little difference 
between the control and 


experimental groups 
in terms of balance and 
upper body strength, 


they did see a slight im- 
provement in walking 
speed in the Yoga group. 
Furthermore _ research- 
ers continued to assess 
the patients months af- 
ter the start of the study 
and found that improve- 
ments in the group that 
completed Yoga training 
were. still apparent nine 


‘months later. 


Volkswagen's cars have cheated on emissions tests 


By SABRINA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


The Volkswagen Pas- 
senger Cars brand re- 
cently attested that near- 
ly five million of their 
passenger cars have been 
found to have a cheat 
software which enables 
the cars to pass federal 
emission tests. The com- 
pany is soon expected to 
publish a list of the num- 
ber of vehicles in the 
world that contain the 
device. 

Inastatement released 
on Tuesday, Volkswagen 
said that cars with Type 
EA 189 engines have 
been equipped with a 
“defect device.” This de- 
vice lowers emissions 
when the car detects a 
testing environment and 
works at lower capacity 
than it would in a real- 
world situation. Much 
fewer nitrogen oxides 
are emitted in a testing 
environment. 

_ On Sept. 18, after sev- 
eral years of inspecting 
Volkswagens with this 
device, the United States 
Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) revealed 
that the carmaker had 
used devices that helped 
them pass the emission 
tests. Some say Volkswa- 
gen has, by doing this, put 
its own reputation and 
that of several other Ger-. 
man carmakers at stake. 

The models that have 
been confirmed to carry 
the device include the 
sixth-generation —_ Volk- 
swagen Golf, the sev- 
enth-generation —_ Volk- 
swagen Passat and the 
first-generation — Volk- 
swagen Tiguan. On the 
other hand all new Volk- 


v 


swagen Passenger Car 
brand vehicles including 
current Golf, Passat and 
Touran models were not 
affected. These newer 
generation vehicles ful- 
fill the Euro 6 norm that 
is valid in Europe. 

“We are working at 
full speed on a techni- 
cal solution that we will 
present to partners, to 
our customers and to the 
public as swiftly as pos- 
sible,” Volkswagen Pas- 
senger Cars CEO Herbert 
Diess said. 

Amid the — scandal 
Martin Winterkorn, an- 
other Volkswagen AG 
CEO, quit after express- 
ing his surprise regard- 
ing the magnitude of the 
incident. ; 

Overall the company 
may be penalized up- 
wards of $18 billion and 
is expected to face over 
25 class action suits in the 
US. alone. 

One main question 
arises from the scandal. 
How did Volkswagen 
manage to deceive mil- 
lions of diesel car buyers, 
US. taxpayers and U.S. 
authorities for such a long 
time? A Los Angeles Times 
article recently stated that 
taxpayers have paid $51 
million in green subsidies 
for Volkswagen's ‘clean 
diesel’ cars on the basis 
of faulty emission test re- 
sults. 

EPA investigations 
have uncovered _ that 
the cheat devices in the 
Volkswagen cars take ad- 
vantage of an algorithm 
that accounts for how the 
car is being steered, how 


long the engine runs and 


the atmospheric pressure 
around the car. This algo- 
rithm can precisely iden- 


tify the conditions that 
correspond with the U.S. 
federal emissions test. 

In 2013 the Interna- 
tional Council for Clean 
Transportation tested 
diesel car emissions in 
West Virginia and found 
that diesel cars sold in 
the U.S. emitted fewer 
pollutants than cars sold 
elsewhere because of 
stringent U.S. standards. 
However, after testing 
a 2012 Volkswagen Jetta 
and a 2013 Volkswagen 
Passat, researchers were 
surprised to find that the 
models displayed much 
higher levels of nitrogen 
oxide emissions than per- 
mitted by the law. 

‘These findings were 


shared with the EPA and_ 


the California Air Re- 
sources Board prompt- 
ing an investigation that 
began in 2014. At. the 
time Volkswagen agreed 
to conduct its own tests 
and replicate the Inter- 
national Council’s study. 
However, in July 2015 
after finding that test 


___ THOMAS DOERFER/CC-BY-3.0 
Many Volkswagen cars contain software to pass emissions tests. 


vehicles still showed 
emissions that exceeded 
state and federal limits, 
the. California Air Re- 
sources Board threat- 
ened to withhold certifi- 
cation for Volkswagen's 
2016 diesel models. This 
threat prompted Volk- 
swagen to release the 
truth behind the cheat 
device. 

_ Winterkorn apolo- 
gized for the breach of 
federal regulations, and 
some predict that he may 
be forced to resign. 

“This disaster is be- 
yond all expectations,” 
Ferdinand Dudenhoeffer, 
head of the Center of Au- 
tomotive Research at the 


University of Duisburg- 


Essen, said. 

The EPA noted that it 
will compel Volkswagen 
to issue a recall once a 
satisfactory fix is devel- 
oped. For now the EPA 
will test software used — 
in diesel vehicles from 
other manufactures in 
order to search for simi- 
lar violations. 


may be life on Mars 


£ 
£ 


pe NASAJJPL/UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
This picture shows the RSL, where scientists have found liquid water. | 


MARS, From B7 

to gather more data. 
They found a type of salt, 
knownas perchlorate salt, 
in RSL at four different 
locations on the planet. 
The only explanation for 
the existence of the salts is 
that they are produced by 
liquid water. 

Some of the data was 
collected using the Com- 
pact Reconnaissance Im- 
aging Spectrometer for 
Mars (CRISM). CRISM 
can looks for the mineral 
residue on Mars that could 
have been left behind by 
water. The Principal Inves- 
tigator for CRISM is Scott 
Murchie, who works at the 
Johns Hopkins Applied 


pure liquid water is very 
unstable on Mars — it will 
only remain liquid from a 
temperature range of zero 
degrees Celsius to 10 de- 
grees Celsius. However, 
the presence of a perchlo- 
rate solution increases the 
stability of water on Mars. 

In addition, if the hu- 
midity on Mars becomes 
high enough, the per- 
chlorates will absorb the 
water in the atmosphere, 
dissolving the salt and 
forming liquid water. 
Wilhelm offered this up 
as a possible explanation 
for the presence of liquid 
water on Mars. 

“For the first time we 
have orbital evidence of 
the agent that has allowed 
water to flow on the sur- 
face of Mars,” Michael 
Meyer, lead scientist for 
the agency’s Mars Explo- 
tation Program, said. 

This new discovery is 
changing the way scien- 


" tists look at the planet. 


“Mars is not the dry, 


arid planet that we thought 


of in the past,” said Jim 
Green, NASA‘s_ planetary. 
science division director. 

“We're starting to put 
together a much more in- 
teresting picture. of what 
Mars is like,” said John 
Grunsfeld, the associate 
administrator of NASA‘s 
Science Mission Director- 
ate in Washington. 


Mars used to bea plan- . 


et with an atmosphere 
and plenty of surface wa- 
ter, something like Earth. 
It once had an ocean that 
could have been the size 
of two-thirds of Earth’s 
northern hemisphere and 
as much as a mile deep. 
Something happened to 
eliminate most of that 


_ water, although scientists 


aren‘t sure what. 
_ The next step in dis- 


_ think, 


still not sure where the 
water comes from or how 


it forms. In addition sci- | 
entists are still unsure of | 


the percentage of salts in 
the water. Water that is 
too salty will be unable to 
support life as we know it. 

Ideally the scientists 
would like the Curiosity 
rover, which is already on 


Mars, to take a closer look | 


at the RSL. The rover has | 


recently been exploring 


the surroundings of the | 


Gale crater for signs that 
Mars was inhabitable in 
the past. i 
However, the rover 
cannot get too close to the 
water because there is a 
risk that microbes from 
Earth, carried on the rov- 


er, could contaminate the 


water. Because of the liq- 


uid water present in the | 
RSL, only sterile equip- | 


ment can go to these spe- 
cialregions. — 

The biggest question 
raised by the discovery 
is whether there could be 
life on Mars, since liquid 
water is a necessity for life 
on Earth. Some scientists 


_are speculating that the 


presence of water could 
support microbial life, 
maybe under the Martian 
surface. Curiosity could 
potentially look at the 
streaks: from a distance 
and use its laser to take 
measurements. 

“Today’s — announce- 
ment of a really fascinat- 


ing result about current 


water on Mars is one of 
the reasons why I feel it’s 
even more imperative that 
we send _astrobiologists 
and planetary scientists to 
Mars to explore the ques- 
tion ‘Is there current life 
on Mars?” Grunsfeld said. 
“It’s one of the things that 
I find most fascinating and 
it excites me about coming 
to work every day.” 

“It’s very likely, I 
that there’s life 
somewhere in the crust of 
Mars,” McEwen said. 

He added, “Maybe 
there’s something that 
we can find close to the 
surface, and that’s what's 
exciting.” 

The researchers at the 


press conference also sug- 


gested that liquid water 
could potentially provide 
sustenance for astronauts 
that may visit Mars some- 
day. In the meantime, 
NASA’ has announced 
that a robotic science 
rover headed to Mars will 
launch in 2020, taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that the 
Earth and Mars will be in 
an advantageous position 
relative to each other. — 
“Soon, I hope, we'll be 
sending humans to the 


~ Red Planet to explore, and 


science will lead the way,” 


_ Grunsfeld said. 
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Scientists say there aking neurons fire to grow more neurons 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


cross the 
nervous 
system, neu- 
rons com- 
municate 
with each other in en- 
sembles called “circuits” 
in order to drive many 
different functions from 
movement to cognition. 
Neurological diseases 


| and mental illnesses are 


thought to result from 
dysfunctional neuronal 
circuits. As a result, in- 
tense basic and clinical 
research is dedicated to 
understanding which cir- 
cuits are disturbed in spe- 
cific diseased states and 
to developing novel strat- 
egies for restoring those 
circuits in humans. 

An emerging _ strat- 
egy for targeting neuro- 
nal circuits is deep brain 
stimulation (DBS). This 
technique is achieved by 
implanting electrodes, 
which deliver electrical 
shocks to specific regions 
of the brain. DBS was first 
developed as a treatment 
for Parkinson’s Disease 
but has since been used 
to treat other neurologi- 
cal disorders as well, in- 
cluding epilepsy and Al- 
zheimer'’s. 

Within the realm of 
mental health illness, DBS 
is also being used to treat 
depression. Although 
medications called selec- 
tive serotonin reuptake 
inhibitors (SSRIs) are the 
mainstay therapy for de- 
pression, there is a sig- 
nificant population of pa- 
tients who do not respond 
to drug treatments. 

Brain imaging data 


shows that these treat 
ment-resistant individu- 
als display increased 


brain activity in an area 
called the anterior cin- 
gulate cortex (ACC). This 
finding led to the hypoth- 
esis that increased activ- 
ity in the ACC represents 
the circuit underpinning 
of depression. As a result 
DBS was developed to 
normalize ACC activity, 
aiming to correct the cir- 
cuit dysfunction that un- 
derlies the development 
of depression. 

Although the field 
assumes that DBS pro- 
duces an_ antidepressant 
effect by influencing the 
ACC, evidence from ani- 
mal models suggests that 
stimulation. of the ACC 
might also work by indi- 
rectly affecting other re- 
gions of the brain. 

An emerging hypoth- 
esis posits that the stim- 
ulation of the ACC also 
inadvertently increases 
the growth of neural stem 
cells in the hippocampus, 
and this increase in neu- 
rogenesis at least partially 
contributes to the antide- 
pressant effect of target- 
ing the ACC by DBS. 

Within the field of de- 
pression research, there 
is a whole set of literature 
dedicated to investigating 
the role of hippocampal 
neurogenesis in the etiol- 
ogy of depression. Over 
and over again it has been 
found that depression in- 
duced by chronic stress 


conditions inhibits cellu- 


lar proliferation and the 


production of newborn 


neurons. 


Additional studies 


suggest that decreased — 


of on 


sion by attenuating an 
individual’s ability to 
recover from _ stressful 
conditions. Chronic treat- 
ment of antidepressants 
also increases neurogen- 
esis, and the inhibition of 


neurogenesis by radiation 
methods prevents the be- 
havioral efficacy of anti- 
depressants. All of these 
findings point toward 
stimulating neurogenesis 
as a novel therapeutic av- 
enue for the treatment of 
depression. 

The connection —be- 
tween the ACC and hip- 
pocampal neurogenesis 
was made when research- 
ers found that stimulat- 
ing the ACC increased 
neurogenesis in rats. The 
increase in neurogen- 
esis was also correlated 
with an improvement in 
cognition. This finding 
is incredibly fascinating 
within the field of stem 
cell biology, as the regula- 
tory networks that control 
adult neurogenesis are 
not very well understood. 

Although some prog- 
ress has been made in 
understanding the genes 
that control neurogen- 
esis, much fewer stud- 


ies have investigated the 
circuits that mediate the 
growth of new neurons. 
The discovery that ACC 
stimulation can increase 
neurogenesis has several 
important 


implications. 
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First, this means that the 
brain has a way to control 
hippocampal neurogen- 
esis by using long-range 
circuits. Second, these 
findings lend support to 
manipulating neurogen- 
esis as a way to treat neu- 
rological disorders. 

Given these findings 
about ACC circuitry and 
its potential role in adult 
neurogenesis, it is impor- 
tant to point out that it 
is still not clear whether 
increasing neurogenesis 
is necessary for the be- 
havioral benefit of ACC 
stimulation. 


A suitable next step 
might be to inhibit neu- 
rogenesis by means of ra- 
diation or genetic changes 
and then to stimulate 
the ACC to see whether 
manipulating ACC ac- 
tivity can still produce 
behavioral benefit in the 
absence of any effect on 
neurogenesis. This ex- 
periment will allow us to 
better understand the role 
of neurogenesis in de- 
pression and other brain 
disorders, as well as gain 
deeper insight into the 
mechanism of DBS. 


HELLERHOFF/ CC-BY-SA-3.0 


This x-ray shows DBS probes attached to the head of a patient. 
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Birth control pills may pose risk of stroke 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Senior Staff Writer 
Birth control pills 


might be a little more 
dangerous than _previ- 
ously thought. A new 
study shows that oral 
contraceptives, such as 


‘birth control and emer- 


gency contraceptive pills, 
can cause a small but sig- 
nificant increase in the 
risk of ischemic stroke, 
the most common type of 
stroke. 

The birth control pill, 
colloquially termed “the 


pill,” is made out of two - 


hormones, estrogen and 
progesterone. They work 
to prevent pregnancy 
in two ways: They keep 
eggs from leaving the 
ovaries, preventing eggs 
from joining with sperm, 
and they make. the cervi- 


X 


cal mucus thicker, ‘pre- 
venting sperm from get- 
ting to the eggs. 

Without the synthetic 
hormones acting as a sta- 
bilizer for women’s natu- 
ral hormones, estrogen 
will peak during the mid- 
dle of a woman’s natural 
cycle.and prompt a cas- 
cade of other hormones 
from the pituitary gland, 
such as follicle stimulat- 
ing hormone and lutein- 
izing hormone, and cause 
the ovaries to release a 
mature egg. To maxi- 
mize _ effectiveness, 
pill should be taken every 
single day. 

In the United States 


the pill is the most wide- 


ly used contraceptive — 
four out of five sexually 
active women report that 
they have used or are 
currently using the pill. 


NATE GRIGG/ CC-BY--2.0 


Birth control pills may pose a stroke risk to women with risk factors. 
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There are approximately | 


_ 40 brands of oral contra- 


ceptives and 21 brands of 
emergency contraceptive . 
pills in the US. 
‘More than 100 million 
women worldwide have 
used or are currently us- 
ing oral contraceptives. . 
At $0 to $50 dollars per 
month, it is cheap, effec- 


‘tive, convenient and rela- 


tively easy to use. 
However there are 
some risks and side effects 
to using the pill and other 
oral contraceptives. Some 
of the most common ones 
include headaches, nau- 
sea, depression, change in. 
libido and weight gain. 
An association _ be- 
tween oral contraceptives 
and a more serious side 
effect (a higher risk of 
stroke) was first reported 
in 1962 when early ver-— 
sions of the pill contained 
high doses of estrogen, 
about 150 micrograms per 


pill. Nowadays most birth _ cal 


control pills contain about — 


50 micrograms. 
Findings from the 
Loyola University Medi- — 


20 to 35 micrograms and 
‘none contain more than will su 


form of a meta-analysis 
and points to a slight but 
significant increase in the 
risk of ischemic stroke, es- ° 
pecially for women with 
stroke risk factors. 
Risks for other strokes, 
such as hemorrhagic 
stokes caused by bleeding 
in the brain, do not’seem 
to increase with the use of 


. birth control. 


Ischemic stroke, caused 
by: blood clots, accounts 
for about 85 percent of all 
strokes. Generally, there 
are 4.4 ischemic strokes 
per 100,000 women of 
childbearing age. The me- 
ta-analysis suggests that 
the risk for stroke when 
using the pill almost 
doubles to 8.5 strokes per 
100,000 women of child- 
bearingage, © 


numeri- — 


risk fa pay 


cal Center and the Loyola _ pressure 


University 
Stritch School of Medi- 


cine suggest that even — 


with reduced levels of 
estrogen there still may 
be a risk of stroke when 
using the pill. Fin 

The report, published 


~ as an update to the origi- 


nal article in MedLink 
Neurology, was in the 
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Jess Carney 


Ecoseeker 
ike all other 
important is- 
sues, climate 
change is sur- 
rounded by 


controversy and misun- 
derstanding that lead to 
sharply divided opin- 
ions and an inability to 
make progress toward a 
solution. This is a prob- 
Jem because the longer 
society debates climate 
change and puts off tak- 
ing action, the worse it 
becomes. This EcoSeeker 
is devoted to the facts, 
supported by scientific 
data and agreed upon 
by experts, that will set 
the record straight. Indi- 
viduals are free to form 
their own opinions on 
the ultimate significance 
of climate change and 
what should or should 
not be done about it, but 
there is no denying that 
it is in fact happening 
and the consequences 
are real. 

The Intergovernmen- 
tal Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC) is a col- 
laboration between thou- 
sands of unpaid experts 
from all over the world. 
It bases its findings only 
on scientific data and as 
such is now considered 
to be the leading authori- 
ty on climate change. Ev- 
ery few years it reviews 
and assesses current 
research and_ relevant 
information to releaseva 
report summarizing the 
state of climate change 
and its potential envi- 
ronmental and societal 


years 
Rarth/ 
climate. 
Analysis of 
the sample 
revealed 
four ma- 
jor climate 
cycles be- 
tween gla- 
cial and in- 
terglacial 
periods. In 
those cy- 
cles, tem- 
perature 
and CO2 
concentra- 
tion were 
closely 
correlated. 
Although 
these 
c:y-cle.s 
marked 
periods of significant 
changes in temperature 
and CO2 concentration, 
the CO2 never reached 
above 300 ppm, and the 
rate of increase in CO2 
concentration was far 
slower than that which 
is currently being ob- 
served. 

The results of today’s 
increased CO2 concen- 
tration are already be- 
ing observed. Variations 
in temperature and pre- 
cipitation have altered 
ecosystems enough 
to harm wild species 
of plants and animals 
and to negatively im- 
pact agricultural yields. 
Weather extremes, such 
as droughts, floods and 
severe storms, have in- 
creased in severity and 
frequency, leading to 
strains on human social, 
economic and _ politi- 
cal systems and causing 
countless injuries and 
even death. 

It may be difficult to 
measure these changes 
as precisely as CO2 con- 


of 


: 5 | 
centration, and ina sys- | 


tem as complex as Earth 
it is impossible to track 


impacts. cause and 
According effect ex- | 
to the IPCC, As aa actly, but 
average when _ the 
global tem- individual, situation 
perature is viewed 
has already YOU have more as a whole, 
increased < consider- 
by  0.85°C influence than ing climate 
since 1880. you realize. change in 
Sea ice ex- the past 
tent has de- and the in- 
creased by fluence of 


3.5 to 4.1 percent every 
decade since 1979 and, 
as a result, the’ average 
sea level has risen by 0.19 
meters. 

This is due primarily 
to the rise in anthropo- 
genic greenhouse gas 
emissions, which are 
emissions created by hu- 
man activity. This rise 
is not naturally occur- 
ring because, although 
the climate has changed 


in the past, it has never | 


changed as drastically as 
it is doing so now. 

The Mauna Loa Ob- 
servatory has been 
recording data of at- 
mospheric CO2 concen- 
tration since 1956 and 
has shown that since 
that time the amount of 
CO2 in the atmosphere 
has consistently risen. In 
the decade from 1995 to 
2004, the average annual 
increase was 1.9 parts 
per million (ppm) per 
year, while from 2005 to 
2014 the average climbed 
to 2.1 ppm per year. Cli- 
mate scientists agree that 
in order to avoid cata- 
strophic consequences, 
atmospheric concentra- 
tion of CO2 must remain 
below 350 ppm; Current- 
ly it is at 399 ppm. 

In 1998, an ice core 
sample was taken from 
the Vostok Station in Ant- 
arctica. The ice reached 
down 3,623 meters and 
Eecrerented over 400, 000 - 


a 


human activity in the 
present, the connection 
is quite clear. The cur- 
rent consequences of 
climate change are con- 
cerning, but in the fu- 
ture the situation will be 
much worse. 

The IPCC’s Fifth As- 
sessment Report was 
released in 2014. This 
report stated that the 
average global surface 
temperature is likely to 
rise 1.1-3.1°C by the end 
of the 21st century, but 
it could rise as much as 
4.8°C. It also projected 
that throughout the next 
century, glacier “volume 
will likely decrease by 35 
to 55 percent, although a 
decrease of 85 percent is 
possible. This would re- 
sult in a 0.45 to 0.55 me- 
ter increase in sea level 
and possibly even a de- 
crease in sea level of 0.82 
meters. 

The differences in 
these estimates depend 
on the level of human 
intervention. However, 
even with a complete end 
to anthropogenic green- 
house gas emissions, the 
stabilization of Earth’s 
temperature will be de- 
layed for hundreds of 
years. Still, stabilization 
in temperatures will not 
necessarily create stabi- 
lization for Earth’s ecol- 
ogy or for human society 
because the complexity 
of each pete will likely 
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(Climate a Setting the facts straight New device controls 
‘the brain using light 


| | By DUY PHAN 


lead to a domino effect of 
irreversible and unpre- 
dictable changes. 

The report went on to 
say that many species are 
at higher risk of extinc- 
tion within this century, 
and it evaluated the im- 
pact of climate change on 
several resources that are 
needed to support hu- 
man populations. 

“Climate change is 
projected to undermine 
food security and reduce 
renewable surface and 
groundwater resources,” 
the report stated. 

Climate change must 


be taken seriously be- | 


cause the consequences 
are real, and they will af- 
fect everyone sooner than 
you might think. If you 
understand this, then you 
are already well on your 
way to making a positive 
impact, but how should 
you react in the face of all 
this information? It is easy 
to become overwhelmed 


| 


WIKIMEDIA COMMONS 
Ice cores reveal that today’s CO2 levels are very different from those of the past. 


and give up, to declare the 
problem too difficult for 
one person to tackle and 
simply do nothing. I as- 
sure you that is definitely 
not the answer. Climate 
change is a global issue, 
which means that the so- 
lution will require par- | 
ticipation from everyone 
and, more importantly, 
that the solution is not a 
singular one. Society can’t 


just “fix” climate change; | 


Doing so will take many 
small acts of innovation 
and determination com- 
pounded over the coming 
centuries. 

So, while it is impor- 
tant to understand the 
entire picture, you can't 
dwell on this big picture. 
As an individual you have 
more influence than you 
realize, and even though 
you may not know where 
to start or how to make 


Senior Staff Writer 
Optogenetics, is an 

emerging technique for 

probing brain function, 


the best use of your effort, | 
just know that small steps | 
travel long distances. 


Sunday night featured a 


By SARI AMIEL 
Science & Technology Editor 


On Sunday night, an 
eclipse of a supermoon, 
a rare event that will 
not reoccur until 2033, 
was visible in the sky at 
around 10 p.m. During 
the eclipse, the moon 
appeared to have a red 
glow to it. This phenom- 
ena is not uncommon 
during lunar eclipses 
and is referred to as a 
“Blood Moon.” 

The moon's _ orbit 
around the Earth is not 
perfectly circular so at 
some points of the year 


the moon is closer to- 


Earth than at others. 
When the moon reach- 
es its perigee, when it 
is closest to Earth, it is 
called a» “supermoon.” 
Supermoons — generally 
appear to be 30 percent 
brighter and 14 per- 
cent larger than typical 
moons. 

The moon generally 
appears to be somewhat 
bright because it re- 
flects light from the sun. 
However, during a full 
lunar eclipse, the Earth 
gets caught directly be- 
tween the moon and the 
sun and blocks the sun’s 
light from reflecting off 
of the moon. A full lunar 
eclipse can last for lon- 
ger than an hour, and the 
supermoon eclipse that 
took place on Sunday 
night was approximately 
an hour and 12 minutes 
in duration. 

Although lunar 
eclipses typically hap- 
pen about two times a 
year and supermoons 
occur once a year, both 
events have not occurred 
simultaneously since 
1982. As a result, many 
people made sure to get 


so 


outside to witness Sun- 
day’s event. 

Sunday’s supermoon 
was the first full moon to 
occur after the Northern 
Hemisphere’s autumnal 
equinox, and it was the 
first full moon to take 
place in the Southern 
Hemisphere in the spring. 

On campus, many stu- 
dents stood on the Beach 
and along North Charles 
Street around 10 p.m. on 
Sunday night looking up 
at the moon. 

“I went into Brody, 
and I sat in the atrium | 
and then I noticed every- 
one got up and started 
walking outside... 1 got 
my stuff and went out- 
side and everyone was 
standing at the back en- 
trance,” junior Allie Die- 
hl said. “I expected the 
moon to look a little bit 
bigger and a little more 
red, but it was still picay 
cool.” 

In addition to enjoy- 
ing the eclipse, Diehl 
appreci- 
ated the 
sense of 
solidarity 
that she 
viewed 
among 
the. stu- 
dents. . 
“There 
were a lot 
of people 
on the 
beach... it 
was just 
‘cool to see. 
many 
people 
outside, 
on cam- 
pus, tak- 
ing a study 
break. I’d_ 
say I felt 
a sense of 


enabling scientists to con- 
trol neurons of interest by 
shining a light on them. 
Published in the scientific 


| journal Cell, a study from 
| the University of Illinois 


provides a design for op- 
togenetics that permits 
wireless control of brain 
activity. 

Optogenetics takes ad- 
vantage of light-sensitive 
proteins called opsins, 
which are often found in 
microbes. Opsin proteins 
convert light energy into 
cellular changes that drive 
the movement of ions 


| across a cell membrane. 


As a result, opsins can be 
genetically engineered to 
be anchored on a neuron’s 
cell membrane, rendering 
the neuron sensitive to 
light and making it con- 
trollable via light pulses. 
Traditionally, the light 
is delivered through a 
piece of glass called a fiber 
optic, which is implanted 
into the brain of the liv- 
ing organism. The fiber 
optic is then connected to 
an external light source 
through wires. Thus, 
when scientists turn on 
the light source, the light 
travels through the wires, 
passes through the fiber 
optic and finally is emit- 
ted at the opposite end 
of the fiber optic. The ex- 
ternal light source can be 
programmed so that light 
is delivered at specific pat- 
terns and power output. 


aS SS, 


Although this wired 
setup has been widely 
employed by neurosci- 
ence laboratories across 
the world, it is not ideal 
for long-term experiments 
that require animals to be 
tethered to the wires. Ad- 
ditionally, a wired setup 
means that a patient may 
have to frequently visit 
the clinic to receive the 
light pulse treatment. 

The study’s authors de- 
signed a new wireless sys- 
tem in which the implanted 
light delivery apparatus 
is connected to a control 
board. The control board 
consists of electrical circuits 
that control when light is 
turned on and off. Impor- 
tantly, the control board is 
wirelessly controlled, elimi- 
nating the need to tether 
the experimental animal or 
subject to a wire. 

In addition to the wire- 
less component of the sys- 
tem, the new device also 
allows for fluid delivery. 
This fluid delivery is ex- 
tremely useful for optoge- 
netics since before the optic 
fiber can be implanted, it 
is often necessary to inject 
viruses so that opsins can 
be delivered to neurons. 
As a result, the ability to 
provide photostimulation 
along with fluid delivery 
means that only one sur- 
gery is required to set up 
optogenetics, whereas be- 
fore two surgeries were 
needed to inject viruses 
and to implant the optic 
fiber. In other words, the 
new device makes it easier 
to perform optogenetics 
by reducing the need for 
more invasive surgeries. 
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rare supermoon eclipse 


ty because everybody was 
willing to walk away from 
their work from just a little 
while to enjoy the cool ce- 
lestial event together.” 

The supermoon 
eclipse was also visible in 
the rest of North Ameri- 
ca, South America, Africa 
and Europe in addition 
to certain locations in 
Western Asia and the Pa- 
cific. Some locations were 
able to see a partial lunar 
eclipse. In areas where 
the sky was filled with 
clouds, bystanders were 
not able to get a view of 
the eclipse. A number of 
websites, including the 
National Aeronautics 
and Space Administra- 
tion’s (NASA), provided 
videos of the event for 
people who were unable 
to catch a glimpse of the 
supermoon. 

During an_ eclipse, 
the moon often acquires 
a reddish glow. When 
Earth's. atmosphere ab- 
sorbs light from the sun 


it tends to trap bluer light 
and reflects light that is 
redder in color. During a 
lunar eclipse, this reflect- 
ed red light can be seen 
when someone looks at 
the moon. 

“You're basically see- 
ing all of the sunrises and 


-sunsets across the world, 


all at once, being reflect- 
ed off the surface of: the 
moon,” Dr. Sarah Noble, 
a scientist at NASA, told 
The New York Times. 

Lunar eclipses can cause 
“supertides,” or higher- 
than-usual tides. Tides are 
typically moderated by the 
gravitational pull of both 
the sun and the moon, but 
this is destabilized when 
the sun and the moon are 
aligned in the sky. 

In light of Sunday’s 
event, multiple towns in 
the United Kingdom is- 
sued flood warnings, and 
some of the high tides 
observed on Tuesday eve- 
ning were the highest in 
18 years. 


SCOTT TAYLOR/US. NAVY 
communi- The ‘supermoon eclipse than was visible this past Sunday was the first since 1982. 
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Football 
September 26, 2015 
@ Muhlenberg 


W, 49-28 


Water Polo 
September 26, 2015 
vs. Princeton 


L, 17-15 (2OT) 


Field Hockey now 1-1 against CC rivals 


HOCKEY From B12 
effectiveness. They ac- 
complished this on Sat- 
urday with the help of 
several prominent perfor- 
mances. 

One of these standout 
performances was by ju- 
nior Shannon Cosgrove, 
who recorded a defensive 
save in the game. “Shan- 
non’s defensive save kept 
us that much more in the 
game,” Piscopo said. 

Another notable de- 
fensive performance 
on Saturday came from 
sophomore goalkeeper 
Greta Helvie, who only 
allowed one goal from 
Muhlenberg. 

This seems to be a con- 

tinuation of a season of 
effective play from the 
goalie. 
“Greta has been play- 
ing amazing this season. 
Her communication and 
athleticism in the cage 
is the anchor of our de- 
fense,” Piscopo said. 

These two performanc- 
es, along with those of 
other teammates, helped 
create a formidable de- 


_fense that kept Muhlen- 


berg within _ striking 
distance throughout the 
entire game. 

On the other side of 
the scoreboard, however, 
the Blue Jays needed to 
score more points. Grant- 
ed, they faced an out- 
standing five-save per- 
formance by Muhlenberg 
goalkeeper Emma Rosen- 
thal, who was awarded 
Centennial Conference 
field hockey athlete of 
the week honors for the 
effort. And indeed, fhere 


Second half surge too much for Muhlenberg 


FOOTBALL, From B12 
they were able to get. The 
Jays began firing on all 
cylinders. 

_ The Hopkins defense 
stepped up to the chal- 
lenge and forced four 
turnovers in the Mules 
following six drives. 

The defense gave Ger- 
mano and his offense 
great field positions, 
including three drives 
that began in Muhlen- 
berg territory and were 
all capitalized upon with 
touchdowns. 

“We just stuck to the 
plan and kept work- 
ing. The defense played 
lights-out in the sec- 
ond half and got a few 
turnovers 


the whole second half,” 
Germano said, “We had 


a great game plan and 


Muhlenberg is a great 
team and we knew we 
were going to have to 
fight for 60 minutes. It 


‘ 


J 4 
i 4 


and really 
just stalled their offense 


JAY 


Men’s Soccer 
September 26, 2015 
@ Swarthmore 


W, 3-2 


Field Hockey 
September 23, 2015 
@ Salisbury 


L, 4-0 


it 


i Dive 
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Women’s Soccer 
September 26, 2015 
@ Muhlenberg 


W, 6-0 


Water Polo 
September 25, 2015 
@ George Washington 


W, 11-8 


SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


Women’s Volleyball 


September 26, 2015 
@ Muhlenberg 


W, 3-1 


Women’s Volleyball 
September 26, 2015 
@ Richard Stockton 


L, 3-2 


Sti il = 
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Captain Kiana Duncan gets ready to clear the ball downfield as the Lady Jays battle Muhlenberg. 


is certainly the ground- 
work for the Blue Jay of- 
fense to become more 
productive. 

In Saturday’s game, the 
Blue Jays amassed seven 
shots, two from senior Ki- 
ana Duncan. 

“Kiana really gener- 
ated a lot of attacking 
opportunities. It’s just a 
matter of capitalizing on 
these opportunities,” Pis- 
copo said. 

Indeed, if the Blue Jays 
are able to convert more 
of these shots into goals, 
their offense should eas- 
ily begin seeing some 
much-needed productiv- 
ity. Of the 11 field hockey 
teams in the Centerinial 
Conference, Hopkins av- 
erages only the 10th-most 
goals per game. 

However, they have 
the groundwork for a suc- 
cessful offense. They had 


was a great team win, 
and everyone counted 
on one another.” 

“Our coaches just did 
a great job of having us 
stay on the course that 
we practiced all week and 
made sure that we contin- 
ued to work hard and fo- 
cus on what we can do as 


a team,” senior running 


back Brandon Cherry 
said. Cherry finished the 
day with 99 rushing yards 
including a 45-yard run. 

Junior Stuart 
“Splash’Gang — Stuey” 
Walters also played a 
big part in the explo- 
sive Blue Jay backfield, 
finishing with 94 total 
yards and two touch- 
down runs. 

Junior receivers were 
on the other end of nearly 
every Germano pass, as 
the combination of Brad 
Munday (8 receptions, 
80 yards, 1 touchdown), 
Quinn Donaldson (4, 27, 
2), and Boone Lewis Jr. (3, 


W 
had 


more shots than Muhlen- 
berg in Saturday’s game. 
With a few tweaks anda 
bit of work, this team can 
begin to score more. 

Looking toward the 
team’s next matchup, 
visiting Richard Stock- 
ton College on Oct. 1, the 
team hopes to identify 
and ameliorate their im- 
proving areas. 

“Our team will be 
watching film on this 
past Saturday’s game and 
will evaluate our perfor- 
mance individually and 
as a team. From there, it 
will be easier to see what 
needs to be fixed and 
worked on in upcoming 
practices to best prepare 
for our next competition. 
The loss this Saturday is 


in the past, and although 


we can learn from it, we 
need to move forward,” 
Piscopo said. 


30, 1) led the way for the 
Jays’ passing game. 

“It was awesome to 
have so many alums 
back. It’s an exhilarat- 
ing feeling to be able to 
play ball in front of all 
the alumni ranging from 
Coach Margraff’s first 
team to last year’s gradu- 
ating class,” Donaldson 
said, “Having so many 
alumni come back to 


support us and the uni-- 


versity speaks volumes 
about the kind of culture 
that has been establiShed 
around JHU football. It 
makes you feel a part of 
something truly special 
and, more importantly, 
makes you want to con- 
tinue the winning tradi- 


tion and culture at JHU. 


going.” 

Sophomore defensive 
end Keonte Henson was 
named the Centennial 
Conference defensive 
player of the week af- 
ter posting three tackles 


they take 


While continuing the | 


season and taking in 


each individual game, the | 


team can also look ahead, 
hopefully to the playoffs. 
The team’s conference re- 
cord of 1-1 puts them ina 
four-way tie for fifth place 
in the conference. How- 
ever, the team believes 
they have the potential to 
break out of this deadlock 
and continue winning 
this season. 

“I think the chances 
we make playoffs are’ re- 
ally high,” Piscopo said. 
“After three years at Hop- 
kins, I truly believe this 
is the strongest, most dis- 
ciplined team I’ve been-a 
part of. We have all the 
tesources to be success- 
ful, but its in our hands to 
capitalize 
on these 
opportu- 
nities.” 


for loss, 
two sacks ° 
and two 
£.01rc.e-d. 
fumbles 
in the vic- 
tory. Hen- 
son leads 
the team 
in tackles . 
for loss 
(5.0), sacks 
oF 5h a BY 
and two, 
forced 
fumbles. 
IN Oia 
8  Hop- 
kins will 
look to 
continue 
their un- 
defeated 
season as 


on Juniata 
College 
(1-3, 0-3 
CO)Saons 
Saturday, 
OCG. 
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Soccer gels key win 
against Swarthmore 


ns 


“2 
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Senior Andrew Park scored again for the Jays against Swarthmore. 


M. SOCCER, From B12 
Blue Jay goalie Bryan See 
off his line on a header 
from about 15 yards out. 

See, who would total 
six saves for the game, 
was victim again to a mis- 
hap fewer than four min- 
utes later when he mis- 
played a shot from senior 
Garnet midfielder Wyatt 
McCall, and it was tapped 
in by freshman defender 
Richmond-Crosse from 
two yards out. 

The Jays were able to 
hold off the Garnet for 
the last several minutes 
and take home a very im- 
portant conference vic- 
tory, finishing with eight 
shots and six saves while 


| the Garnet managed 19 


shots and four saves. 
The Garnet had 10 corner 

kicks, as opposed to the 
three from the Jays. 

“{Swarthmore] _ has... 
historically been’ one of 
our biggest conference ri- 
vals,” said senior Kenny 
DeStefano. “The outcome 
means a lot for standings 
every year.” 

Going beyond stand- 
ings, since this win evens 
the Jays at 1-1 within the 
Centennial Conference 
after a heartbreaking 1-0 
loss to Haverford, the 
win is important for the 
psyche of the young Jays. 

“The younger guys 
quickly pick up on the 
energy that surrounds 
the game [against Swarth- 
more],” DeStefano said. . 

So far this season 
the Jays have gotten 


huge contributions from 


ge i pee 
* = 


freshmen and _ sopho- 
mores as complementa- 
ry pieces. 


While seniors DeSte- 
fano, Park and Buck 
continue to be the cen- 
terpieces of the team, 
younger players like 
sophomore Collins and 
freshmen Arden Chew 
and Cole Rosenberger 
have stabilized the Jay 
midfield, an area of un- 
certainty at the begin- 
ning of the season for 
coach Craig Appleby’s 
squad, who lost four- 
year starters Rob Heu- 
ler and Kotaro Mitsu- 
hashi. 

“The depth on our ros- 
ter is really impressive 
this year,” DeStefano said. 
“We have two to three 
players that can fill the 
starting spot at any posi- 
tion on the field.” 


___ The. win ties the Jays ~ 
sap Th the Jays 


1 i os oy Jy (0) i 9 


place in the Centennial 
Conference. They will 
take on the undefeated 
Gettysburg Bullets (7-0- 
1, 2-0 CC) in Gettsyburg, 
Pa. on Sept. 30. 

The men’s _ soccer 
team has a significant 
chunk of games left on 
its schedule, and its early 
success has buoyed their 
hopes. 

DeStefano believes the 
Jays can hang with any 
team out there. 

“Tf we don’t get caught - 
up in what the other 
team is trying to do, we 
have a good shot at win- 
ning any game,” the se- 
nior said. 


MAKE A DIFFERENCE ABROAD 


Live, learn and work with a community: 

overseas as a Peace Corps Volunteer. 

Choose from openings in 64 countries 
and apply in less than an hour. 


Contact Recruiter Nicholas Dippel: | 


ndippel@peacecorps.gov 


peacecorps.gov/openings 
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By SAMMY BHATIA 
For The News-Letter 


Early in the season, 
the Johns Hopkins Men’s 
Tennis team is off to an 
aggressive start as they 
claimed the top four 
spots at the Loyola Invita- 
tional last 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


DAVID PEREZ — MEN'S TENNIS 


freshman Nakul Naren- 
dran, praising the per- 
formance of his team- 
mate Perez in particular. 
“His footwork is impec- 
cable and he puts in a 
lot of time on and off the 
court, which is why he’s 
improved so much. He’s 


just é 
weekend. ee sare 
This was i 

ible ath- 
their first VITAL lete over- 
event — of STATISTICS all.” 
the year, The 
making News - 
it an all- || Name: David Perez Letter sat 
Hopkins |} Year: Sophomore down 
tne Sport: Men’s Tennis with. Per- 
i wees iy. || Major: Neuroscience oo ke. OB 

wo sop Howetouny cuss his 
Bmores: ometown: Palmetto Bay, perfor- 
piesthn la. mance at 
Kang and |} High School: Carol Morgan |} the tour- 
David nament 
Perez, led and to 
the charge elaborate 


and ended up winning 
the event. 

Currently the Blue Jays 
are ranked third in the D- 
Ill Regional Rankings and 
12th nationally. Hopkins 
junior Mike Buxbaum is 
ranked first regionally. 

With such a dominant 
performance by the team, 
each individual player 
has already showcased 
the team’s expected fu- 
ture performance in the 
upcoming season. How- 
ever, several of the team 
members pointed to Perez 
in particular as the player 
to look out for this season. 

“David is one of the 
most rawly athletic play- 
ers on our team,” said 


on the team overall. 


The News-Letter: How 
would you say you have 
you been playing recent- 
ly, and how would you 
describe your experience 
on the Hopkins team thus 
far? 

» David Perez: ve been 
feeling really comfort- 
able with my game. Late- 
ly I feel I’ve been really 
solid and consistent this 
year. And I really like the 
team. I get along really 
well with everyone on 
it and I feel comfortable 
when I am with them. I 
trust in them a lot and I 
feel like they always got 
my back. 


N-L: What would 
you say is your ‘biggest 
strength and your biggest 
weakness on court? 

DP: It’s hard to say 
one specific strength and 
weakness that I have, be- 
cause it all depends on 
the day. Sometimes my 
greatest strength is my 
serve, but sometimes it’s 
a weakness — it just de- 
pends on the day. 

If I had to say what 
is more consistently a 
strength than a weak- 
ness for me I would say 
my serve, baseline game, 
fitness and consistency 
are strong points in my 
game usually. My weak- 
nesses, on the other 
hand, are usually my net 
game, my mind and my 
focus. 


N-L: How instrumental 
is the team’s leadership, 
both the coaches and also 
the captains, in the team’s 
success? 

DP: Coach Willenborg 
and Coach Vann have 
started off doing a great 
job this year. Practice 
has been good, and we 
are now doing morning 
workouts two days of the 
week in the varsity gym, 
which is really good for 
our fitness. 

I feel also that the 
captain, Nick Garcia, 
has been doing a great 
job this year keeping the 
team in check, making 
sure everyone is well pre- 
pared for tournaments 
and matches and at prac- 


tice every day warmed 
up before coach starts. | 
feel like he’ll make a big 
difference this year and 
we have a great season to 
look forwards to if Nick 
keeps up the good work 
he’s doing. 


The six-foot-nine Flo- 
ridian first picked up a 
racket when he was 10 
years old and has been 
playing competitively 
ever since. Last year as 
a freshman, Perez went 
5-0 in singles matches 
and lost only one doubles 
match, winning the other 
four. Even more impres- 
sive, he did not drop a 
single set in any single 
match. 

As far as professional 
players go, Perez cites 
Roger Federer and the 
rest of the “Big Four” — 
namely: Novak Djokovic, 
Rafael Nadal and Andy 
Murray — as athletes he 
looks up to. 

Perez has a long career 
in collegiate tennis ahead 
of him and is clearly de- 
termined to make the 
most of it by pushing 
himself to the limit and 
continuing to dominate 
on court. 

Looking forward, the 


team will compete in. 


one more tournament 
this fall, the Intercol- 
legiate Tennis Assoca- 
tion Southeast Regional 
in Fredericksburg, Va. 
on Saturday, Oct. 3. Ac- 
tion will then resume in 
March. 


Ravens have long spoiled Baltimoreans 


from. their unbelievable _ 


“=. consistency, it seems as — 


Devin Tucker 
Dev’s Corner 


s I sat on 
the roof of 
my friend’s 
house, I 
watched a 
flock of birds circle sever- 
al trees and then proceed 
to land all at once in their 
spot of choice. As I sat 
there, enthralled by their 
seamless flight pattern, 
my friend looked over at 
me and said, “Where do 
you think birds go to die? 
I always see dead rats, 

. squirrels and other road 

_ killlying all around, but I 
never see dead birds.” 

_ His comment got me 
thinking. After mosey- 
ing over several potential 
philosophical responses, 
it occurred to me that his 
question held a double 
meaning in my life. I 
looked back at him with 


aslight smile. “Well, as of 


late, apparently they die 
in the heart of Baltimore.” 

' The Ravens have 

_ spoiled my friends, fam- 
ily and me over the past 
six seasons. By mak- 
ing the playoffs in all of 
these seasons but one, 
the Ravens have given 
the people of Baltimore 
an inflated sense of what 
a typical season should 
be. The John Harbaugh 
and Joe Flacco Era has 
been one of success, and 
' the Ravens have soared 
_ through the clouds ‘ever 
» since. However, like the 
ancient tale of Icarus and 

ig - Daedalus, sometimes the 


ones who fly too close to 


" the sun have the longest 
d most substantial 
ot falls back to reality. With 
all the prestige of a Su- 


owl win | 


though the Ravens have 
come back to Baltimore 
this year in order to die. 
' This past Sunday, the 
Ravens went against the 
- Cincinnati Bengals, and 
that game may have been 
the determinant of when to 
start writing their obituary. 
Although the game was 
close, the Ravens ended up 


aJelates back to their in- 
hubris r n 


their success. eatnecee 
Joe Flacco has been domi- 
nant in the postseason, 
his substantial contract 
has hindered them from 
strengthening the team as 
a whole. Flacco can only 
be as successful as the 
team surrounding him 
and with only Steve Smith 
Sr. in his arsenal, it’s hard 


losing and for the 
are now 0-3 Ravens to 
for the first find any 
time in the true suc- 
history of cess. 

the —_ fran- Aisles 
chise. I’m though 
not a very’ I've been 
supersti- down on 
tious person my _ be- 
but Im a loved 
little stitious team, to 
(thank you at reference 
to Michael JASON BRIDGE/CC-BY2.0 Al Mi- 
Scott from The traditional grittiness of the Ra- chaels, I 
The Office), _vens has not been enough this year. believe in 
and the pre- miracles., 
season poll The Ra- 


definitely did not help our 
cause. The Ravens thrive 
as the underdog, and usu- 
ally critics never give us the 
time of day. However, this 
year the Ravens were pro- 
jected by Sports Illustrated to 
be the team to win the Su- 
per Bowl. 

Hubris is an interest- 
ing thing. For those of 
you who don’t know, hu- 
bris refers to excessive 
pride, which was consid- 
ered the key downfall of 
many heroes from Greek 
tragedies. The Ravens 
have enjoyed their suc- 
cess, but possibly to an 
extent beyond their ca- 
pacity. A team that starts 
the season at 0-3 has tra- 
ditionally had a three 
percent chance of making 
the playoffs, not to men- 
tion a team that already 

has a divisional loss. 
I never truly under- 


stood the reasoning of | 


the organization in their 
decision to release their 


three best ena ae 
' after their Su- 
nies prisaar tT hw 


vens have shown flashes 
of greatness in their first 
three games this year, 
but have just not been 
able to put everything 
together. Their flight 
path may contribute to 
their substantial fall at 
the beginning of this 
season, but this slow 


start does allow them, to 
have the potential for a 
season that people could 
remember for all of eter- 
nity if they can turn 
things around and prove 
Sports Illustrated right. 
The road to success 
will be difficult, how- 
ever, with the Ravens 
going to Pittsburgh for 
a Thursday night bout 
against a team that, even 
without quarterback Ben 
Roethlisberger, has ar- 
guably the two best skill 
position players in foot- 
ball in Le’Veon Bell and 
Antonio Brown. 
Following this game, 
the birds have the pleasure 
of hosting a weak Cleve- 
land Browns team at home 
before having to go ona 
two game West Coast road 
trip to duke it out against, 
the San Francisco 49ers and 
the Arizona Cardinals. 
If the Ravens can 
emerge from this four 
game span, before re- 
turning home for three 
games in a row, with 
four wins and a 4-3 re- 
cord, then they have a 
legitimate chance. 
Unfortunately, with 
the way the team has 
performed so far this 
year, an 0-7 start is just 
as possible as well. 


Lady Jays lacrosse 
wins back to back 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


For the Hopkins 
women’s lacrosse team, 
this weekend’s match 
against George Washing- 
ton University proved to 
be a prime example ofa 
one-sided affair. Head- 
ing into the matchup 6-0, 
the Jays looked to extend 
their season opening win 
streak to seven, in prime 
position for the rest of the 
season. 

The 17th-ranked Jays 
did just that, stretching 
their record to 7-0 with a 
17-3 victory over George 
Washington. There were 
big time performances 
seen all around for the 
Jays, as three players 
scored three or more 
goals, one had four as- 
sists and the goalie 
notched 16 saves. 

Less than three min- 
utes into the game, se- 
nior Jen Cook and senior 
Taylor D’Amore put the 
Jays on the board to get 
the early jump on the 
Colonials. With just un- 
der four minutes to go 
in the half, the Jays had 


, extended the lead to, 7-Op 
thanks to goals by ju- 


nior Dene’ DiMartino, 
Cook and junior Jenna 
Reifler. 

Heading into the half, 
the Jays had built a com- 
fortable lead, but there 
was still plenty of room 
to grow it. Junior Sam- 


my Cermack decided to. 


jump into the action as 
well, thanks to a pass 
from Cook. Less than 
10 seconds later, Cook 
completed a hat trick to 
stretch the lead to 8-0. 
When the first half 
had concluded, the Hop- 
kins lead had stretched 
to 10, thanks to three 
more goals coming from 
DiMartino and two 
from senior Sarah Tay- 
lor. However, George 
Washington would not 
go down without a fight 
in the first half, scor- 
ing their lone goal of the 
half with two. minutes 
to go. Heading.into the 
locker rooms, the score 
read 11-1, Hopkins. 
George Washington 
came out of the half ready 
to go. The Colonials led 
the scoring charge early 
in the half with two goals 
to cut the lead to eight, 
11-3. Hopkins responded 
quickly. Cook put her 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
The Lady Jays annihilated George Washington University 17-3. 


fourth goal of the day in 
the back of the net, while 
junior Haley Schweizer 
scored goal 13 of the day 
for Jays to give them a 10 
point cushion. DiMartino 
scored shortly after, and 
the lead kept growing 
from there. 

To finish the scoring on 
the day, D’Amore scored 
yet another goal while 
Taylor found the back of 
the net for goals 16 and 17 
of the day for the girls. 

On the defensive side 
of the ball, senior goalie 
KC Emerson had a histor- 
ic day for the Jays, stop- 
ping 16 shots. That total 
is the most by a Hopkins 
goalie in 12 years. 

When asked about the 
match, junior Caroline 
Turco had very positive 
things to say about the 
team’s performance, and 
the hope the team feels 
going forward. “We 
felt we played George 
Washington just as we 
would any other oppo- 
nent,” Turco said. “We 
didn’t take them lightly 
and definitely played 
as a unit. Our goalie 
stepped up and had an 
> game too. Go- 
ing orward I think we 
are really prepared and 
we know we can take on 
anyone.” 

The Lady Jays took to 
the field again yesterday 
against Boston University. 
In what turned out to be 
a hard-fought victory for 
Hopkins, the two teams 
battled back and forth 
throughout the game. 

The game was high- 
lighted by DiMartino ty- 
ing her career high goal 


‘total with four goals. 


Three of these came in 
the second half. Cook 
and Reifler played a vital 
role in the victory as well. 
Each finished the game 
with two goals, while 
Cermack added two as- 
sists. 

In the 11-8 win, 
D’Amore secured her 
202nd draw, leaving her 
one shy of the program re- 
cord. Emerson’s five saves 
were enough to get Hop- 


_ kins their eighth straight 


victory to start the season, 
tying a D-I record. 

Hopkins will face 
Michigan . _ University 
at home this Sunday 
at noon. The Lady Jays 
hope to add to their win 
streak and capture the 
D-I record. | 


Volleyball falls just short vs. Stockton 


_ _ VBALL, rrom B12 
Wuerstle and sophomore 
Erica Johnston all had 


double-digit kills in ‘the 


game versus Muhlenberg. 
Sophomore Kristi Rhead 
and senior Carolyn Zin 
combined for 48 assists in 


that win. 


Wuerstle and Johnston 


rank among team leaders — 


in kills with 171 and 118, 
respectively. Cox has the 
third most on the squad 


with 115, to go with 19 


service aces. 


‘ 


up playing time pret- 
ty liberally, with each 
player seeing action in 
at least 30 of the 53 sets 
_the Jays have plaed on 
the year. | 


In the win against: 


Muhlenberg, the 


Jays 


had 14 service aces to the | 


‘Mules’ one. 
The Lady Jays are back 
in action Wednesday, hop- 
‘ing to remain undefeated 
in the Centennial Confer- 
ence. The time is slated for 
-7 p.m. at Haverford Col- _ 
lege in Pennsylvania. | 
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Football overcomes 
year's first challenge 


Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 


Cross Country @ Paul Short Invitational 


The Baltimore Ravens, after a 


loss to the Cincinnatti Bengals, 
are 0-3; The first time this has 


SATURDAY 


Football @ Juniata, 1 p.m. 


happened in franchise history? Women’sSoccervs. Swarthmore, 1 p.m. 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
Staff Writer 


No. 8 Johns Hopkins 
hosted Muhlenberg Col- 
lege in front of a packed 
house in what turned out 
to be a tale of two very dif- 
ferent tones. 

The energy in Home- 
wood Stadium was as high 
as ever with a large alumni 
crowd, including many 
former players, gathering 
for Young Alumni Week- 
end. 

“Tt was awesome to 
have so many alumni back 
in town. It speaks a lot 
to what type of program 
[head coach Jim] Margraff 
has built over the years,” 
junior defensive back Jack 
Toner, who finished with 
seven tackles to go along 
with his forced fumble, 
fumble recovery and in- 
terception that he returned 


for 44 yards, said. “There 
is nothing like playing 
on Homewood Field and 
having a lot of people who 
have had that opportunity 
in one place creates a great 
atmosphere.” 

Attendance was esti- 
mated to be 2,250 for the 
game which included three 
ties and two lead changes. 

“The atmosphere was 
one of the best I’ve ever 
been a part of since play- 
ing at Homewood,” junior 
quarterback Jonathan Ger- 
mano, who threw for four 


‘touchdowns, said. “It was 


awesome to get the crowd 
behind us and get to play 
in that environment, espe- 
cially in front of a bunch of 
alumni as well.” 

The Mules (2-2) put up 
a strong fight against the 
undefeated Jays for the ma- 
jority, of the game, leading 
28-21 midway through the 
third quarter. 

Muhlenberg managed 
to outscore Hopkins 21-7 | 
in the second quarter, in- | 
cluding two long touch- 
down passes from junior 
quarterback Nick Palladi- 
no. The first went 31 yards 
to senior Nick Lamb and 


Water Polo wins 
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Dev’s Corner: 
Ravens a Wreck 


After a heartbreaking 
loss to the Cincinnati Ben- 
gals at home, Devin Tucker 
opines on what it means 
to be a Ravens fan and the 
tough road forward for the 
home team. Page B11 


Athlete of the Week: 
David Perez 


Sophomore David Perez 
has sparked the early round 
of the men’s tennis season 
with stellar play. With his 
help, the Blue Jays took home 
first place at the Loyola Invi- 
tational. Page B11 


Football: 
Almost Upset 


Facing their toughest 
match of the year so far, but 
not their toughest competi- 
tor, the football team had to 
rally in order to defeat the 
Mules of Muhlenberg on 
Saturday athome. Page B10 
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HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Soph Keonte Henson was named 
CC Defensive Player of the Week. 


DeStefano keys soccer's 


the second less than two 
minutes later for 42 yards 
to junior Ryan Delaney. 


wsninr nce Volleyball splits their weekend matches 


ly out of the gates to take a 
28-21 lead, but that was all 
See FOOTBALL, pace B10 


early outburst in win 


By ZACH JAFFE 
Staff Writer 


The Blue Jays trav- 
eled to Swarthmore, Pa. 
to take on the Garnet of 
Swarthmore College in 
a Centennial Conference 
battle. 

Going into the game, 
the Jays had not won a 
men’s soccer game at 
Clothier Field in four 
years (October 22, 2011). 
That would change when 
Hopkins triumphed in a 


goal. The goal, Park's 
third of the season, would 
give the Jays a command- 
ing 2-0 lead going into 
half time. 

Right off the bat in 
the second half, senior 
Eric Buck would almost 
give the Jays a third 
goal. The defender beat 
Zon with a shot, but it 
was cleared by a Swarth- 
more defender, keeping 
the lead at 2-0. However, 
just seven minutes later, 
the Jays would get their 


thriller. insurance goal. Buck 
After laced a cor- 
a rela- ner into the 
tively box where 
quiet dire tell Vto 
first 40 sophomore 
minutes, midfielder 
senior Drew Col- 
attacker lins. 
Kenny Collins 
DeSte- blasted it 
fano put from 15 
the visit- yards out 
ing Jays for his first 
on the collegiate 
board. ‘ goal. This 
DeSte- _HOPKINSSPORTS.COM goal, initial- 
fano cre- Drew Collins scored the go-ahead ly thought 
ated and goal in minute 55 for the Jays. Gf as just 
blasted insurance, 
a shot from 25 yards out would turn out to be the 
past senior Garnet goal- most important strike of 
keeper Tyler Zon. This the game for the Blue Jays. 


was DeStefano’s first 
goal of the young season 
after scoring four goals 
last season. 

Less than three min- 
utes later, senior captain 
and midfielder Andrew. 
Park doubled the Hopkins 
lead with an unassisted 


aes 


‘In the 79th min- 


ute, the Garnet finally 
got on the board after 
freshman Saadiq Garba 


headed in a cross from 


classmate Kyle Rich- 
mond-Crosset. 
‘Garba caught junior 
See M SOCCER, pace B10 


By TARIQ OMER 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend, the 
Hopkins women’s volley- 
ball team participated in 
two competitive matches 
in Allentown, Pa. 

The two matches had 
differing outcomes since 
the Lady Jays picked up 
a win against Muhlen- 
berg College before being 
handed defeat by Stock- 
ton University in the fol- 
lowing match in five sets. 

The team now moves 
to 6-8 on the whole sea- 
son. However, they remain 


2-0 in Centennial Confer- 


ence play courtesy of the 
Muhlenberg Mules, as head 
coach Tim Cole and the Jays 
remain undefeated in con- 
ference competition. 

In the game against 
Muhlenberg, Hopkins 
took the first set with 
a score of 25-22. The 
set was tied at 7-7 be- 
fore Hopkins took five 
straight points to take a 
commanding lead of 12- 
7. The set continued to go 
back and forth until the 


Mules eventually tied the. 


set at 21 apiece. However, 
despite their comeback, 
the Mules lost four of the 
last five points in the set, 
and Hopkins was able 
to take the set via a kill 
by sophomore Elizabeth 
Wuerstle. 

In the second set the 
score was close through- 
out, with the score being 
24-22 Muhlenberg at one 
point. 

From there Hopkins 
were able to score the last 
four points to clinch the set 
on a service ace from se- 


| was more of the same, as 


e 
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Hopkins led Muhlenberg 
14-12 midway through. 

However, the Mules 
came back and won the 
set 25-23, with the crucial 
final point coming from 
a Hopkins service error. 
The fourth set was neck-in- 
neck throughout. 

With the score tied at 
19-19, the Jays scored four 


straight points and held 


the lead to win the set 
and clinch the game with 
the game-winning kill 
coming from junior Ally 
Hirsch. 

In the match against 


Stockton, Hopkins start- '. 


ed out strong with the 
Jays completely domi- 
nating the first set, win- 
ning 25-13 and taking 
a 1-0 advantage over 
the Stockton Ospreys. 
Hopkins took an early 
lead in the second set as 
well. However, Stockton 
fought back and came 
from behind to win the 
set 25-20 and tie the 
game up overall 1-1. The 
third match was very 


competitive, with both 
teams giving it their all 
until Hopkins eventu- 
ally took the lead in the 
game 2-1 with a set win 
of 25-23. 

The fourth set was 
fought with the same 
competitive spirit but 
with a different outcomte, 
as it was Stockton this 
time who claimed the set 
25-21 and once again tied 
the match at 2-2. The fifth 
and final set, however, 


was all Stockton. The 
Ospreys took a substan- 
tial 10-1 lead to start the 


match before Hopkins 
could battle back to close 
the gap to four points. 
However, the Ospreys 
never looked like losing the 
crucial set, as they closed it 
and the game out with a 
score of 15-11 and a set 
score of 3-2. 


In box statistics, Cox, 
See VBALL, pace B11 


ite HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Senior Carolyn Zin (21) was instrumental in the Jays’ win vs. Muhlenberg. 


Field Hockey drops conference match 


By LUKE BEDNAREK 
For Zhe News-Letter: 

In a defense-dominat- 
ed matchup, the Hopkins 
field hockey team was 
edged by Muhlenberg 
College, 1-0 on Saturday 
at home in Baltimore, 
Despite not coming away 
from the match with a vic- 
tory, the Blue Jays remain 
confident in the team’s 
abilities and look forward 
to their future games. 

“I thought this past 


Saturday’s loss was not 
a true depiction of our 
team’s capabilities. We 
had an off day, which is 
inexcusable, but we'll 
use this loss as an oppor- 
tunity to learn from. 

I believe we were our 
biggest competitor on 
Saturday, and in order 
to fix this we need to fo- 
cus on us and our skills,” 
junior Victoria Piscopo 
said, 


the team is talented and 


{ 


Piscopo believes that 


well-coordinated, which 
provides them a solid 
base to build from, even 
after this close loss. If 
this is true, the Blue Jays 
defense is one of the 
main reasons to remain 
optimistic for the team 
thus far into the season. 
_“T have complete con- 
fidence and trust in our 
backfield,” Piscopo said, — 
Of course, the de- 
fense only allowing one 
goal certainly exhibits — 
See HOCKEY, pace B10 
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